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The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 
is the Model 11 


Remington 


Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 
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The Only Gun a burglar fears 


* 
OUR dark-lantern guest doesn’t fear the wild bullets of H 
the poor, unskilled revolver shooter. He knows the al 
average man’s aim is uncertain with a crooked-handle revol- 
ver, and revolver bullets go wild because the long trigger pull 
gives a jerk or flinch just as the bullet starts. 
But the burglar does fear the sharp barking of a Siwage 





Automatic. 

You need a Savage Automatic because 

First: Any member of the family can shoot it straight 
without practice. It is not a revolver. The handle is 
straight. The trigger doesn’t flinch. It is the only gun you 
point straight instinctively just as you do your forefinger. 

Second: The Savage gets in the first (vital) shot. Nine 
more too, if needed, as fast as you pull the trigger. Reloads 


A post 


10 shots in a flash. .32 caliber. our boc 
The Savage is the only automatic which suspends all action ; 
at each shot until the bullet is out. This means straight tical In 


shooting and positive protection to the user. 


THE TENDER ED O T’S TURN 
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She Doeteteote Tom: paw Seve Whe oes It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
“Bat” Masterson, sent Featherweight, Take: it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it One pe 
dealer. You can also ARMS com PANY, 828 gives the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes 
ifully illus av , Utica, H a | ° 
ost tek abeet the ——« : as many copies as you want; it does everything. “| 
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This car holds fast at 45 degrees 


wan a normal pressure of the foot 
-# : WL. a. Xt | ) 
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The Problem of Time 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








IME has always been a strange and baffling puzzle to philos- 
ophers. They could never explain, or account, or trace 
its beginning and end. While we can calculate the end 
of worlds and of solar systems, time stretches away illimit- 
able, unfettered and uncontrolled. »* The principal thing 
that differentiates man from the animals is his cognizance 
of time. Animals know when they are hungry, but they 

never look at the sun or make any sign which shows that they are specu- 

lating about time. We divide life up into periods of time, and thus make it en- 
durable. You lend a man money and in a year he pays you back with some- 
thing additional—or he doesn’t. Anyway, he should. Where did the extra 
money come from? ‘Time produced it. How can time cease? By no leap 
of mind can one imagine. But all the time that the individual can call his 
own is while he lives. 2 When will Fate with her scissors clip the thread of 
time for you? You do not know, and this very uncertainty should make you 
prize time and work while it is called the day. To !imit the shock of your 
passing, and to ease your affairs over the shallows when your hand and brain 
can no longer guide them, Life Insurance comes in. Death, for most, comes 
without warning. By Life Insurance, those dependent upon us are cared for, 
and the result of our foresight and prudence is the possession of those we love 
after we are gone. -* Life Insurance is not a duty: it is more than that- 

it is a privilege. Life Insurance does not actually insure you against death, 
but it insures your loved ones against want when you are no longer here. 
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The DETROIT is made entirely with a normal pressure of the foot. 



























obra bya me with saibeae A series of official mileage tests are being That very fact gives peace, poise and power to the man who is insured. It 
and mechanical harmony ae OD, a hea. equipped with an makes for length of days. Life Insurance is an extension on time. And Ha: 
a° ) a Ty ° ° . . ° ° ‘ 
The DETROIT literati as — being wise we provide through the Equitable Life against the time when 
y «vren 1 iterature tells Theseruns start from the factory at Orange, time shall be no longer ours 
of fifty pra tical advantages N. J. They cover routes over country s : 8 oe 
resulting from its flawless construction. } ids and hills through New ak sey. = == 
For instance, take the vital item of your The DETROIT has alread d l 
inst , take the vital iten you y made severa 
safety, of these runs ranging from 100 to 131 THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
Rive ‘brakiaw surfaces. 80 inches more miles on a single discharge of the battery. OF THE UNITED STATES THE 
than any other electric, contribute to The final results of these tests will prove 66 ° 2 ad 
your absolute control of the car under conclusively - depe mddability of the Strongest m the World 81 Fulton 
every condition of driving. DETROIT and the superior mileage of The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 
There are foot brakes to each rear hub; one the EDISON battery. Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 
to the motor, operated by the controller; Get the DETROIT Electric and The 
one to each end of the counter shaft, EDISON Books and learn about this AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
tested to operate ona grade of 45 degrees splendid car and its wonderful battery. een tad: Mg ng 7 ipl yy aoe or 




















ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. CM, DETROIT, MICH. SSS —— 
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Collier’s 


Are YOU interested —— || Saturday, August 20, 1910 |-—= 
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| Cover Design ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Drawn by Wallace Morgan 
“‘Always found in 
H t C Monument to the Pilgrim Fathers on Cape Cod. Photograph 8 good company” 
Editorials . ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ } ; ‘ F 9 “The Hosiery of a 
for your Gentleman” , 
What the World Is Doing ; ‘ ; - ; ; ~ ae 


: R S | Illustrated with Photographs 
I Jair Ca p Progress Up to Date on the Panama Canal. Photographs ‘ 12-13 Oy, 


Regulars and Militia at Mimic War. Photographs ‘ ‘ . 16 


Socks de Luxe 























THE MAN WHO COULD NOT LOSE. Story. Richard Harding Davis 17 LIGHT, SILKY, 
Part Il Iliustrated by Wallace Morgan A B R | L L | AN » 
a The Passi ins”? 
sing of ‘¢ Tommy Atkins ‘ . Genevieve Kennedy 19 
Illustrated with a Photograph and with a Drawing by Laura Foster LISLE sock pos- 
The Street of Little Trades . . . «.  . Edith Wyatt 20 sessing FINISH, COR- 
A postal request will bring i Illustrated with Photographs R E @ sy S 1 A P E an d 
our booklet containing prac- Women’s Political Methods . ‘ R Frances M. Bjorkman 22 FASTNESS OF COLOR, 
; PA e Illustrated with Photographs and a Cartoon 4 
tical information every one Se meeting every demand of 
VOLUME XLV NUMBER 22 
ought to have. the well-dressed man. 
Se F. Cofior 8 & Sen. es New, York, ——, 1, 47-51 King Se Laeden, Magee me &. Gonset 
arden ° oronto. ona ULiGh in ree’ Jest r y Saarbach 4 4 
a Exch range in is camel lie of Europe and Rarst: also by Daw's, 17 Green | ky A icester ened Price, 35 cents per palr, 
One person interested writes: SanS i tee Oils ad te a ct Gadel ak ees ae mater. Fi h irs for $1.00 i 
. 0 iwhted mn rea ritain an ve ritis Ossessions, Inc un: nada ntere as seconc class matte eb- 
P truary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, Nee Yok peo the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: or three pairs or . in 


United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Fcreign, 








“] oon troubled with 15 cents a copy, $6.€0 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. attractive boxes. Trans- 
‘5 NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when orderin hange of address st:ould : : 
dandruff and my hair give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their cena. Tee: ae to dues wets cneet portation charges prepaid 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Coller’s will reach any new subscriber. 





to any part of the U. S. 


sician has advised Made in sizes from 9 to 
using Packer's Tar 


comes out. My phy- 





111% inclusive, in a wide 
Soap for shampooing. variety of colors, as follows: 


: . Ee D \ Style T10—Black 
its use ] would like to ‘ “"THIRTY'* COUPE . T20—Cardinal 


have one of the book- “ T21—Burgundy 


“ T30—Tan 
lets you offer, as | “ T40—Tuscan Gold 
“  T50—Hunter Green 
“  T60—Navy Blue 
“ T61—Marine Blue 
“ T62—Cadet Blue 
* T70—Royal Purple 
“ T71—Heliotrope 
“ T72—Gun Metal Gray 


Your Haberdasher Should 
Supply You 


A DRESSY SOCK 
COOL FOR SUMMER 
WEAR 


Before commencing 


want to know how to 
get the best results 
from your soap.” 


Others speak of the booklet as 
“helpful.” 


For nearly 
40 years 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Has been speaking 
for itself 
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Send to-day for free Illustrated 
Catalogue 





THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88 
81 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 





SHAW STOCKING CO. 
39 Smith Street 
LOWELL : - : - MASS. 
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Try this! ADVERTISING BULLETIN 
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No-Puncture NO. 69 ule), y-VE es 
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F anyone were to ask how long National Phonograph Co., New 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








you had been seeing the adver- York. ; aie . 
tising of certain well-known firms, Ivory Soap, Cincinnati. Chicago Beach Hotel Hot 


American or European Plan 
























We want you to prove for yourself 
the truth of our claims for Racine 
Horseshoe Tires. We want you to get ’ , ¢ ’ ~ ~os “Tae. fie ce ‘s f. M ‘ 
Sieeeauh ich. Stees thes give tea it would be a difficult question to This list is far from being com- 
protection—tires that 


Can’t Puncture or Blow-out . yas 
at ace gg «gle gam ay a file of Collier's for 1900 and so want to make. These manufac- 


size rubber bead, and that give perfect 






answer. I have been looking over plete, but will illustrate the point | 
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satisfaction on all roads in any weather. ; S 
Sea Gadd Gade ate be thaile that when many names that are known now _ turers were making first-class prod- 
worn down new ones can be easily and : ™ E ° 
quickly substituted, to the public were established then, ucts at that time and before then. witl 
RACINE wae a ; 
or were beginning to be known’ They are still making them, and 
HORSESHOE a ; 8 ’ FINEST HOTEL ON THE GREAT LAKES 
TIRES then, that I think a list of these making them even better to-day. ot cuken hb atelier dread te ae ee Pive 
are made of 4 thicknesses of chrome : , | b . : 3 nm 3 : ee Michigan, close to the great South Parks and bui 10 be 
tanned leather—vulcanized to a special- pioneers would be interesting : The continuous advertising they ride from the theatre and shopping district. 450 large on. 
ly constructed carcass made of long fiber < side rooms—250 private baths—1,000 feet of broad verand: h 
sea island cotton. Let us prove to you S07 av > as y overlook lake. Always 1, refreshing breezes — 4 Cl 
that this is the best tire on obliges ta Pears Soap. aoe hav © done has won for them the wendy bathing "béach dc qe ifort a a coneaeioal t 
and the lowest priced in “cost per'mnile. Lyon & Healy, Chicago. place they occupy to-day; it has counts" het ele "Ser tenia nares Manan 
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Riealits senttad tes uneemapiled tore ttory Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. brought them that greatest asset of —— 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ie Corliss, Coon & Co., Chicago. hs 
V C; Packi Cc fad; a business organization—the good- 
an Camp Facking \o., indi- WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


anapolis. will of the public. The CLENDENING 198.W.1035:..N.Y. Select Home-lie Ecoonia 


Bedroom and Bath 
























Racine Auto Tire Co. | - . ~h. : $1.50 daily and u 
ry 2 50 « dup. W nee FOR aanene y ( 
100 Wright St. mw a ae But had the goods not been as aaa 4 ean “_— 
Racine, Wis. . De illlaams Co., Glastonbury . rl 
’’ advertised, not one decade or two “ 
Distrib a ~ ’ 12 stories of solid comfort.” Co 
ta Mow Yorke_Chionan Conn. leredas of thew oie ee £ Id Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In pa Pcs 
sceaattle,, Eastern Dis- International Correspondence decades of Clever advertising wouic shopping district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50up, 
Auto Tire Co., 1919 Broad- Schools, Scranton, Pa. have done these manufacturers the ; 


way, New York City. 





Des Moines Incubator Co., Des _ slightest good. It is many years 


“Save you a’ Maxim’ Moines, Ia. 


of fair dealing and honest methods 















Information regarding tours to any part of the 


i / The N. K. Fairbank Co., Chi- ; orld will be furnished free upon request b 
Mouthpiece on your Phone”? coupled with many years of good remanence | 
cago. 420 W. 13th Street, New York 














advertising that has brought success. 


Remi Typewriters. ra - 
og gal cag steel Ill. I might give you also a list of CLARK’S ORIENT CRUISE 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneap- : es . 5 . 4. $400 up for 71 Days. All 
olis. Minn i names that I see in this 1900 file FRANE ©. CLARK, "Times Building, NEW YORK 
s, . 


eg a a of Collier’s which are absolutely 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New forgotten by the public. ‘There are Hot Water Always Ready 


As you value your health 
adopt its use 
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Antiseptic Telephone 
MOUTHPIECE 


























is made of glass. nickele - 7 p x 
; _ of glass, nickeled brass York. many reasons for the failures, but The*Dayton-Ohio” isa line of simple, effi- 
an 4 medicated air filter, . ~ pate : cient water heaters. They burn gas, gaso- 
keeping your phone Shaw-Walker Uo., M uskegon, the primary reason is usually some line, or acetyle ne, and convert a flow. 
é : as 7 ; - * ing stream of cold water into hot. 
1 e . Th s store f wat d 
Constantly Antiseptic Mich Sal : ven fault with the goods. If an adver- therefore, no wasted fuel.” Heaters 
Fits any phone securely, never yi os Bliss & Co., Boston ‘@ he . P s are handsomely nickel-plated 
works loose. None genuine un- Regal Shoe.) Gent's, eaqnuncoments have Geet where inerpesiveapstets are nected, and wher 
less “M2 ¢ = fe : , ' . uick, supplementary supply is desirable. Easy 
glass isch taimedinen W. J. Keith, Minneapolis, Minn, 4Ppearing consistently for years, to install—cieap to maintain—safe to operate, 
. ‘ . , . ° Write for Catalog today 
50 Cents Compl Ostermoor & Co., New York. you may place your confidence in Replaising how. oil wosightly 
a en mp ete R d l h Ww lit Cc Ci ° H , i \ 1 vent piping is done away with 
. udo urlitzer Uo. incin- yim. is goods an is McCormick Mfg. Co. 
at stationers, druggists and Pp ’ | gC , d his methods Dept. A__Dayton, Ohio “| 


nati, Ohio. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 


electrical supply stores 


Maxim Specialty Co. 


must be above reproach or the 
























12 W ly Pl cago public would long ago have put Ms 
averly Place ago. : . : ; ; 
NEW YORK Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. him out of business by withdrawing I 
19 Quincy St Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo. their patronage. t ne 
, wand¢ 
CHICAGO : 
Send for TL. > ‘ view, 
booklet Manager Advertising Department Aa EiLAdee nance aer f cdi read 
A ye . —stands filing and fire likea diamond . 
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Wanted 1-20th the cost of diamonds. Se 
solid gold mountings narvelously 
caelene gu. id te SIO} 
Guaranteed to contain nh 
approval Write for Catalog. reade! 





Rémoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Bdway, St. Louis 
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I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 
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of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and ° " 
Shorthand. Am placing many of my students as tral ne 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me. I will of H.; 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
copy of the Ransomerian Journal Write today 
er ©. WRANSOM. 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. one ¢ 
NO METAL STUDY Hish-Grade It is 
Instruction by vices 
can ice) u cl L y ou Correspondence F; 
Prepares for the bar. Three & lve- 
Courses: College, Post- ‘ 
Grad and Business Law. acqull 
N th year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalogue giving ' 
YEAR ROUND rules for admission to the bar of the Se Neral conten: less \< 
% Chicago Correspondence School of Law elsew 
COM FORT No. 7, $400 list, simplest and best gun on earth—elegant finish, beautiful lines, careful work- 505 Reaper Block, Chicago : 
mi: anship, high grade materi: ah, locks simple, strong, fast, shooting guarantee rd. OF 





Beautiful catalog in colors FREE—18 grades $17.75 up. Try a 20 bore—5\% Ibs. up—you'll like it. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 35 ITHACA, N. Y. 


25*, 50% $1.00. 
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The Perfection Extension Shot 

’ F for any person with one sho i 

7 | limb. Worn with any style ¢ 

A.Stremn&Co. Makers 4) ready made shoes with pe bs Sr 

P aod } 4 3) ease and comfort Shipped on 
CongressSt ae Center Ave, Sy A trial. Write for Booklet 


MONEY. Perhaps can find POSITION ay free book ‘‘How to Remember” fat 
for you, too! WRITE. J.H.GOODWIN, Rames, Studic s—Develops ptt ill, Conce stration. © e Sonate 
i 671, 1215 Broadway, New York Confidence, Conversation, Public Speaking. A‘ sts 
‘ Chicago. - HENRY F. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, NEW YORK —__ iia Acticin DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,'71 Aud’ t’ m Bldg., Chicas Ghicag? Bucks 
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BOOK -KEEPER 


of you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
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Send today for 
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REEL ee eém® Portable Typewriter 
ROD 13 ? (Oe re > ¥ keep posted on License Tax a 
E 3 a \ money making plans, new inven 
i B. SOLD ON APPROVAL matte lr Ci Raa | 
— LINE 7 THOMAS MFG. CO., 3929 Wayne St., Dayton, Obie We 
‘his wonderful new typewriter, at one-sixth the 
all need "3 in One” oil. It makes reels run right T his wonderlul new typewriter, at one-sixth WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET Dr 
—ALWAYS. No sticking, no jerking, no back- cost, with one-tenth the number of parts, does the same » showi 5 al rn ho . 
lashing. Just an easy, steady action that feeds or & work as expe nsive machines with quic kness, neatness and ease. w “ IS V 
reels the line evenly, smoothly phen d — % @. The BENNETT is a portable, visible- writing, ink-ribbon type- markets y ‘ ‘ 
nda One” provante rest og seal rode, peeves aD FE writer; standard keyboard; light, simple, speedy, compact, strong. In neat cae Batty will 
fit snugly. Makes silk or linen lines stronger and GO size ay 2x5xI1 inches; — only 414 lbs. Made from best materials ~ experts. ci Pe Suchcosm Oo., Dept. 51 Hyde Park, TM Park, 
last longer. Prevents twisting and tangling. i ore than $18 fo owrit ' for free illusts talog Dart 
FREE. £7, °3 in One" yourself at our expens Don't ay PEN TTT! Don't tab iesathanglvwn, Sead Name and Address ori csriple of writing. Free “Tuition B “Mia P 
let bog i ona - sample bottle and book less you buy a BENNETT. Ing uire price in ia reign countric Agents weated for a few unfilled ee y 
et — both free ibrary Slip in every packa 
oP far 7 raha O. H. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. itaray Language, Drawing, Book heiping wid Shorthand Cee = 
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Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


“The Harvard Classics” 


A Library of Liberal Education 
“It is my belief that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, 
with such rereadings and memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will 
give any man the essentials of a liberal education, even if he can devote to 


them but fifteen minutes a day.” 





David Starr Jordan says: 


“I believe that every book con- 
tained in the series is of high per- 


manent value in the history of the 
world, as representing the noblest 

| thoughts which have been cast into 
literary form.” 











Systematic Reading through the Great Index and Course of Study 


It would be precisely like going to Harvard University and with the best results. In The Harvard Classics the reader not 
wandering at will from lecture to lecture with no purpose in only receives the benefit of the efforts of Dr. Eliot, with the co- 
view, to take any gathering of books, however valuable, and operation of 50 Harvard professors, to prepare this Five-Foot 
read indiscriminately. AN ENTIRE VOLUME has been Shelf of Books as the first logical selection of really essential 
given over to a great index and UNIVERSITY EXTEN- literature gathered within a reasonable space, but is directed 
SION COURSE OF READING, which will enable the HOW to read, how to USE THE BOOKS to the best 


reader to READ SYSTEMATICALLY—to economize time possible ac dvantage. 


The Resources of Harvard University Library 


You could not purchase the services of all these scholars, these Buying books indiscriminately and reading haphazard is dis- 
trained minds, these experts in their specialties, the resources couraging. Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books relieves you 
of Harvard University Library with nearly 1,000,000 volumes, of the expense of buying hundreds of volumes that will be laid 
one of the largest libraries in the world, AT ANY PRICE. aside and not read. EVERYTHING IN THE FIVE- 
It is absolutely impossible to estimate the value of such ser- FOOT SHELF IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. It 1s 
vices in DOLLARS AND CENTS. WHEN you put the totally different from the so-called Libraries of Best Books, in 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books into your library, you are not only that it has been selected to perform a definite service—to pro- 
acquiring fifty handsomely printed and bound books at a much duce a liberal frame of mind and make the studious and reflec- 
less expenditure than you could possibly purchase them for tive reader acquainted with the stream of the world’s thought 
elsewhere, but you are RECEIVING THE SERVICES and feeling and with the infinitely varied products of the 





















OF THE GREATEST EDUCATOR IN AMERICA. human imagination. 


How to Secure the Five-Foot Shelf for as little as Ten Cents a Day 


By printing 20,000 sets, 5o volumes each—an edition of 1,000,000 books—a tremendous saving is effected. That is why you can purchase the Five- 

Foot Shelf of Books, magnificently printed and bound, at very much less than similarly made books would cost you else where. Whether your library 

consists of a thousand volumes, a hundred, or only one—or if it exists only in your dreams of the future—-you need Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of o . 
Books, The Harvard Classics. The Collier plan of selling on easy terms makes it poss sible for all to own the complete Five-Foot Shelf at a nom- vs = 
inal cost. We have prepared editions in various bindings for those who demand the luxurious limited editions as well as for the reader who de- & 


. . : 1 1 , ; ‘ ; P ; : c 416 W. 13th St. 
sires Inexpensive volumes. All the books are handsomelv printed from new specially made plates on high-grade antique finished paper, s New York 







handsomely illustrated with repr oductions of famous paintings and portraits. 


Let Us Mail You This 64-Page Descriptive Book Free & 
We have published a 64-page book containing the complete official list of contents of , 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, and much other interesting information. —THIS BOOK of 
IS VALUABLE to everybody who has a library, whether large or small. We 
will mail you a copy postpaid, free of charge, and without obligation on your 


Please mail to me 

the 64-page Book de- 

scribing the contents of 

The Harvard Classics 

oe Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
oks). 








.. Name 


iddress 


part, on request, together with full particulars of our offer. . sasseneseesecsssesseeessssssssesnsesesens 


If you mention Collier's when writing you need not cut off the Coupon 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
sharp detail in negatives. First 6 ex. film developed free 
to new customers. Sample Velox print, prices, “‘Film 
Fault” booklet, free for 2c stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL: ALL 
sizes. Velox Prints, Brownies, 3c; 349x349, 344x444, 4c; 
4x5, 3A, 5c. Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 
sample of our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL, 
sizes. Velox prints, Brownies 3c; 344 x 346, 344 x 
4x5, 3A, 5c. 8x10 enlargements, mounted, We. 
amuteur work only. Best results, quick service. 
Co., Box 246, Chicago, Il. 


ALL 
444, 4c; 
We do 
Wood & 


MAIL PHOTO OR FILM WITH ONE DOLLAR 
for dozen postcards and 8x il enlargement, worth $3.00. 
Ref.: Home Savings Bank of Los Angeles. California 
Portrait Co., Room 621, 444 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN A BUSINESS BY INVESTING IN 
Champion Vending Machines. Thousands in successful 
operation. Ten years of development. A permanent income 
insured. Boston Coin Machines Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


3%c PER DAY PROTECTS THE WAGE- 
farner. Substantial Incomes are made selling Time and 
Salary Insurance. [ive men wanted in 40 States. Join 
our Quarter Century Club. Write to Home Office, Dept C, 
North American Accid’t Ins, Co.,“*The Rookery,” Chicago. 


CALENDAR SALESMEN. OUR LINE OF ART 
Calendars for *1912"’ will be on a “higher plane’ than 
ever attempted before; therefore, we must have “high 
plane” salesmen. We want to interest salesmen who 
have been selling the highest priced Advertising Art 
Calendars on the m»urket. We will show you how to 
make more money with our line than you have ever 
earned. Don’t sign up until you have our offer. Write 
to-day. All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. The 
Knapp Company, 52 East 19th Street, New York, Art 
Publication Branch of the American Lithographic 
Company. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN WHO CALL ON THE HARD- 
ware, electrical and auto trade to handle a side line—The 
Puritan Lighting Switch. Good commission. Write for 
particulars. Puritan Co., 156 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE 80,000,000 MEN OF AMERICA WHO 
are engaged in the many different branches of selling—or 
to any man who wants to increase his business capacity— 
we say: ‘‘ Let the burden of proving that the Sheldon Cor- 
respondence Course can help you to be a Big Man rest en- 
tirely upon us.” To bring you The Sheldon Rook—and 
evidence of what this course has done for 40,000 others— 
you need only send a postal card request to The Sheldon 
School, 1042 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


SALESMEN: WANTED TO SELL EXCLU- 
sively, or as a side line, a strictly hich class staple article 
to drug, hardware, lumber and paint trade, cash commis- 
sion paid each week. Sales Ability and energetic work 
only requirements. State experience. Address Saies Man- 
ager, 1zth & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


100% PROFIT SELLING THE LINDSAY SOFT 
Inverted Mantle; @ts any Inverted Gasoline Light. Steady 
customers in every town. Fine side line for salesmen. 
Vest pocket samples and prices on request. Lindsay Light 
Company, Department C, Chicago. 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100) emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Regiatry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis. Mo. 


IF YOU ARE A HUSTLER, WRITE FOR OUR 
line of tailoring samples. None better. Our product is 
strictly guaranteed. Samples and territory on application. 
Majestic Tailors, Dept. 2, Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO REPRESENT THE 
greaiest subscription success in America, *‘The Harvard 
Classits” (Doctor Eliot’s Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books), 
on an entirely new plan of introduction. The ‘National 
Edition” is ready at a Price that Will Sweep the Country. 
Salesmen having had experience in de luxe and popular 
publications, advertising, newspaper work and other high- 
class specialties are invited to make application. Only 
men who can earn at least $50 a week will be considered 
in assigning territory. M. Walter Dunne, Manager Sales 
Organization, The Harvard Classics, 42) West Thirteenth 
Street, New York City. 


WANTED: ONE LIVE MAN INEVERY TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. No 
money required. Just send us your name and address 
and we will send you free of all charges our sample book 
and full instructions how you can easily make a handsome 
salary every day in the year. Write quick and start earn- 
ing money at once. Regal Tailoring Company, Dept. 118, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CALENDAR SALESMEN. OUR LINE OF ART 
Calendars for ‘19!12"' will be on a ‘‘higher plane” than 
ever attempted before; therefore, we must have “high 
plane” salesmen. We want to interest salesmen who 
have been selling the highest priced Advertising Art 
Calendars on the market. We will show you how to 
make more money witn our line than you have ever 
earned. Don’t sign up until you have our offer. Write 
to-day. All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. The 
Knapp Company, 52 East 19th Street, New York, Art 
Publication Branch of the American Lithographic 
Company. 


WANTED: LIVE WIRE REPRESENTATIVES 
for high-grade putented article. Greatest fall and holi- 
day specialty. Also standard seller to barbers, hotels, 
hairdressers, best homes. Write for special fall offer. 
Give full particulars first letter, stating territory desired. 
Sanitax Co., 2337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Music 


SONG WRITERS AND COMPOSERS, WE 
publish all kinds of songs. Publication guaranteed if pos- 
sessing merit. We publish the “Blue Beil’ song. Don’t 
confuse us with the “Let us write music to your words” 
fakers. F. B. Haviland Pub. Co., 155 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


YACHTS and BOATS, SUPPLIES 


HOPKINS SELLS EVERYTHING FOR MOTOR 
Boats and Yachts. Send for catalog and save money. 
119 Chambers Street, New York. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


22 BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF 
Cuicago 1c, booklet form, 4x6 in Park r 
Buildings. Newest thing out. Garland Supply House, 
Chicago. 


COLORED 


scenes 


BIRDS, POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 
ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans ul luck ind geese, 
and all kind of pet stock Send 4 s. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 
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HERE is as much care taken in the presenting of 
good Business Opportunity offers to our readers as 
in the acceptance of any financial proposition. 
impossible, in this space, to go into detail describing the 
many profitable offers on this page; they are all classi- 
fied to make it easy, as well as interesting, for reading. 


You can depend upon their reliability. 






It is 




















AGENTS 


THE WONDERFUL MODERN SELF-HEATING 
Sad-irons, Gasoline or Alcohol. Big Money made. Sell on 
sight. Hundreds of testimonials. Agents write today. 
Catalogue ‘‘C.”” Modern Specialty Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 


AT LAST! WE HAVE A PERFECT HAND 
Vacuum Cleaner within reach of the humblest home. 
Our Hand Vacuum Cleaner does the work of the most 
expensive electric vacuum cleaning plant. Housewives 
snap it up. Big profits for men and women. Send for 
—inf rmation—Utility Import & Export Company, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new gold letters for office windows, store fronts, glass signs. 
Anyone can put them on. Sample and particulars free. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXCELLENT PAY AS OUR 
general or local agent. Household necessity that saves 
80%. Permanent business in your home town, Write 
J. M. Pitkin & Co., 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. BIG HUSTLERS TO 
handle high grade Soap and Toilet articles with valuable 
premiums with every sale. Average sale to a house 150% 
profit. Davis agents were the money makers of 1909. 
Bigger opportunities in 1910. Write today for illus. Cat. 
and Profit Sharing Plan. Davis Soap Company, 22 Union 
Park Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME SELLING 
$1500 Accumulative Accident policies; $10.00 weekly bene- 
fits for $2 a year; also $3, $5 policies, with health clauses; 
insure anybody; age 16 to 65; big commissions; strong 
company. Morton & Stalter, 64 William St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 41) Bar St., Canton, O. 


EASY SELLER, BIG PROFIT. AGENTS 
wanted to take orders for our men’s and women’s 
guaranteed hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 215 Institute 
Place, Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS, WON- 
derful seller, literally coining money. urry from one 
sale toanother. Wonder Incandescent Lamp saves money, 
makes sunshine, amazing results, people throw old lamps 
away—costs little, agents big profits. Write quick for 
free lamp proposition, territory and startling particulars 
United Factories Co., 142 Factory Pld., Kansas City, Mo 


$12.63 WILL START YOU IN A PROFITABLE 
ostrich plume business. We want to establish agencies, 
You can make big money. Write for full information. 
South African Importing Co., 1841-43 Wabash Avenue, 
Dept. No. 203, Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIPTION CANVASSER WANTED TO 
call on Drug trade. Address Romaine Pierson, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


TRIUMPH FRUIT JAR WRENCH FREE. 
Exclusive rights. Whirlwind seller on street corners 


and at Fairs. B. P. Forbes, 417 Beckman Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 
ATTENTION! INVEST NOW AND REAP 


the profit. 25x 100 feet New York City Lot on grade $750, 
full price, near new lines of subways. Will increase in 
value. O'Hara Bros., 2873 Webster Ave., New York City 


FPOR THE HOME 


WE WANT YOU TO WRITE US A POSTAL 
card. State which kind of a pen point you prefer to use, 
stub, medium or fine. We wiil send you by return of mail a 
pen point that will write an entire letter with simply one 
dip into ink well. Address us today, giving your dealer's 
name. Hugh Boyle & Bros., Alexandria, Ind. 


CLARK'S FLY EXIT. LETS OUT FLIES AND 
mosquitoes. Can attach to top of uny screen. Insects 
cannot return into house thru exit. Postpaid 25 cents. 
Dr. L. W. Clark, Carterville, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


YOUR OLD SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RE- 
sharpened, We a dozen; double-edge biades especially, 
90,000 pleased customers. Send address for convenient mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


WE WANT MEN TO LEARN THE BARBER 
trade. It’s easy. Good field for our graduates. Our 
diplomas recognized everywhere Established 1893. Our 
Manual for Home Study. Branches in all lading cities. 
For information regarding any one, write Dept.C. Moler 
System of Colleges, Chicago, Ill. 


JNVESTMENTS 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES NET 5% TO 7% 
per annum. Not affected by trusts or panics. A perfect 
security increasing in value. $300 upwards. Worth in- 
vestigating. Send for free sample copy of Bonds and 
Mortgages magazine. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES NET 
5% to 6% per annum. They have proven to be one of the 
most stable forms of investment and are not affected by 
panics or market fluctuations, Write for information 
First National Bank, Casselton, N. D. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. “BRIDGE DON'TS.” 
A handy little book by Walter Camp. gives in condensed 
form for busy people the essential points you ought to 


know. All the useful rules for play have been collected 
and classified under headings such as “Don’ts for No 
Trump Makes,” “Don'ts for Leads,” et et Your 
game can be improved 1% by following these rules. 


WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE OUR 
attractive Fall Dress Goods, Silks and Fine Cotton Fabrics 
in everytown. Handsome Goods. Popular prices. Fasy 
work, good pay. Large sample outfit Free to responsible 
agents. Write and secure territory now. National Dress 
Goods Co., 260 West Broadway (Dept. 105), New York City. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, territory and the eight advantages of our proposition. 
125% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


BECOME A MERCHANT, WITHOUT INVEST- 
ment of a penny, we help you toa highly profitable busi 
ness by handling our Handy Dandy tailoring outfit. 
Hundreds of our agents are prosperous merchants. Out- 
fit sent absolutely without cost to you. Write to-day. 
No experience required. The Whitney Tailoring Co., 
216 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: WRITE FOR NEW PROPOSITION 
on our patented match and gum vending machines. 
Splendid side line; one sale per day makes good salary. 
Laclede Mfg. Co., 435 Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROOSEVELT'S OWN BOOK," AFRICAN GAME 
Trails.” Agents wanted in every community to sell this, 
the sole account of Theodore Roosevelt’s adventurous 
wanderings by his own hand. Strongest co-operation; large 
commission; monopoly of territory. For prospectus write 
Roosevelt-Scribner Camp, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES TO 
sell men’s clothing on credit by largest credit clothing 
house in world; no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 600 Cox Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

AGENTS TO SELL CIGAR LIGHTERS TO 
stores. Newinvention. Different from all others. Noex 
perience required. Big profits. Full information, terms. 
Address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, ; Views, le. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 4027, 290 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





GOOD LIVE CANVASSERS WANTED FOR 
an entirely new 25c article. Sells at sight in every house- 
hold. A Dental specialty of unusual merit. Address 
Fill-O Mfg. Co., 351 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


AGENTS — EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS. DORAN 
Self-Heating Iron. Triumph of Mechanical genius. 
Money Maker. Labor and Fuel Saver. Doran Sales Co., 
1274 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


_PANTS—TAILORED TO MEASURE, $2.00, 
Selected Patterns. Won't rip, tear nor fade. Exceptional 
money. Ixperience unnecessary. Outfit free. Write or 


call. Colonial Worsted Mills, Dept. 24. Lawrence, Mass. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books Free. Highest relerences; best results. Send for 
list of Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised Free 
Send sketch or model for Free search. Watson E, Cole 
man, Patent Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


(PATENTS)—FOR FACTS ABOUT PRIZE AND 
Reward offers and Inventions that will yield large sums; 
and for books of Intense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Pacific Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, 

PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: *‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat 
Off. records. Ek. E. Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS BY PATENT. AD- 
vice and books free. Free search. Highest references. 
W. N. Roach, Jr., Room 7, Metzerott Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THE NEW 
1910 catalogue of the Collier Art Prints, containing 160 
or more reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of 
the works of Charles Dana Gibson, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Frederic Remington, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, and many other leading American artists? In 
addition you will find a picture and sketch of each of the 
leading artists. Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. We cannot afford to send it 
free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps to cover 
charges we will mail you a copy postpaid. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? Do 
you wish to know the hotel that will best suit you? Write 
us the rate you wish to pay what Kind of a room you 
want and what part of the city you wish to be near—and 
we will send you a selection that will aid you in locating 
comfortably. Summer Resort Information—we will also 
furnish free information about summer resorts, location, 
rates and best route See the Resorts adv. on page 
4. Collier's Travel Dept., 423 W. 13th Street, New York 
City. 


ADVERTISING 


THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS 
ou d 


ike to pre 


ers. Have you a proposition that y 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier's If you have 
send us your printed matter or a description of your offer. 


We will have our Service Department prepare an ad vertise- 
ment and outline a selling plan free of charge and submit 
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Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends for your approval. The cost for advertising in these col- 

35c, by mail 38c. P, F. Collier & Son, 430 West 13th St.,  umns is $2.50 per line. Collier’s Classified De partment, 

New York City. 425 West 13th Street, New York City | 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTI EMENTS PLEA E MENTION COLLIER’S 


























“BEFORE 
THE 
FOOTLIGHTS” 


beautifully repro- 
duced in colors—/and 
colored if you prefer 
—would be an attrac. 
tive and artistic ad- 
dition to your den, 
library or living room, 
It is from the original 
by O. H. Peets, and 
is one of the newest 
Collier productions. 
The hand-colored 
platinum prints are 
particularly striking, 
The color reproduc- 
tion is on fine-art 
paper, with a heavy 
mount 16x18” in, 
and is all ready for 
framing—although 
many prefer the 
effect secured by 
simply fastening the 
mount wuframed on 
the wall with glass 
push-pins. 

You will probably 
find the picture at 
the nearest art store 
—but if not you can 
order direct —and if 
dissatisfied 
return the picture. 


you are 


In ordering direct 
remit 50c to Proot 


Hand colored 
$4.00 


Department. 


P. F. COI LIER & SON 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


Agent for Canada: Witi1aM Bricos 


29 Richmo treet West Toronto, Canada 
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The 
Fox 
Gun 
lock has 
but three 
working 
parts ham- 
mer, sear, 
mainspring— 
curately as a watch, 
gauged, inspected 
time again to insure 
and perfect action. 


and is made as ac- 
each part being 
and tested time and 
strength, accuracy 


‘The Fines Gu 


The Fox taper 
bolt holds with ‘a 


TheF oxis per- 


fect in “hang,” 


the grip of a penetration 
vice and forever andevery other 
prevents the gun particular. It is 


built on beau- 
tiful lines and is hand- 
somely finished. 

A “gold-standard” 
value justifies a stand- 
ard price for each 
style — $37.50 to 
$362.00, net. See the 
Price-Standard tag on 
the trigger guard. 


shooting loose. 
Fox coil mainsprings 
and top lever spring 
never weaken nor 
break, Fox barrels are 
genfine — im ported 
Krupp fluid steel 
backed by Fox Proof. 
The Fox Proof Cer- 
tificate with every gun. 
Order direct from factory, if your dealer 
will not supply you. 
An elaborate art Gun Catalogue sent FREE 
on post card request. 
THE A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4702 N. 18th Street Philadelphia, U.S.A. 











Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


370 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business, 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 
develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of re- 
YH snement only desired. Personal 
individual instruction by our Tuto- 
tial System. Academy fifty years old. New $100,000 
barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges 
. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Prin., Staunton. Va. 




















MILITARY 
ACADEMY | 


(Episcopal) 


ceased 6 for College, East and West 
Special Commercial Courses. 


All athletic 
sports; rowing, football, baseball, basket- 
ball, tennis, rifle practice, canoeing. Sit- 
uated in the Lake Region of Southern Wis- 
consin; three hours’ ride from Chicago. 
For catalogue address 


DR. S. T. SMYTHE, Pres. (File X) 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
CHICAGO OFFICE—1515 Masonic Temple 












Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practical 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 











A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
eater than most any trade. You need no 
Previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
lusiness. Catalog sent free. | 
ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Froebelian House-School 


At the Foot of “Snow-Capped Rockies."’ With a three 
The Mental, Physical and Spiritual Health of Pupils 
A School of the Greek Ideal—A sound mind in a sound body.” 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

















fold aim— 


Following the m« ee is of the great Educator—Friedrich Froebel 

KINDERGART GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

RIMARY GRADES HIGH SCHOOL 

Special care for delicate students. Sunshine and invigorating 
mountain climate 





Address Miss L. A. Small, 1061 11th St., Boulder, Colorado 
Picked 
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Next Week’s Issue will be the 





September Household and Fiction Number 





and among the usual Editorial and Art Features 
will contain the Second Instalment of 
the Two-Part Story by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Entitled 


"The Man Who Could Not Lose’ 


Illustrations in Color by Wallace Morgan 


The First Part of which appears in the present number 











The Transformation of a ‘‘ Baby Giant’’ 





q@, The man who is a physical ox—whose frame and muscles arouse 
wonder in all who see him, and who, if he comprehended his strength, 
could master all who deal with him—is frequently of a trustful, in- 
genuous mind. And it is just as frequent that such a physical arsenal 
falls in love with a fragile, petulant woman who subjugates him wholly 
to her whims. Yet when the intelligence of such a man has been keyed 
up to match his bulk, there is likely to be an abrupt twist in the 
situation. 


@, The Baby Giant in “The Glowing Metal’’—a story by Roy Norton, 
which will appear in Collier’s for next week—-was a ‘child of the 
foundries. He knew no other life. He could remember as far back as 


ysthe orphan asylum, and also, dimly, the day when Casey, who once was 
*'a foreman, had adopted him to satisfy the heart of plain, fat, homely, 


and tender Bridget Casey, his wife.’”? At twenty-five he made his essay 
into another mode of life—he ordered his first tailor-made suit. Then 
he accepted the shoe clerk’s invitation to dine with him at his boarding- 
house; but the Baby Giant did not know at the time ‘‘that he had 
fallen under the discriminating eye of Madge Carpenter, and that his 
introduction merely decided a silly boarding-house bet, in which the 
shoe clerk had won.’’ 


q@. The important events which followed upon this introduction, the 
items of refinement which he learned from the girl—the ventures of 
his clumsy mind into the courses of the night school—all focus upon 
an interesting and stirring conclusion. 





More Vacation Prizes 





q@_ We wish to repeat the announcement, which was made in an earlier 
issue, of the renewal of last year’s prize offers for vacation experi- 
ences: $100 will be paid for the best 1,o00-word, or less, manuscript 
describing an actual vacation experience, $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept Con- 
tributions must be. mailed before October 1. Many manuscripts will 
come in, and all will be read—unless they come rolled. Naturally, 
those who will read them would prefer to have them typewritten. 


@ Without intending to describe what a good story about a vacation 
is, perhaps a hint or two would help those who find it hard to 
transfer to paper the sense of joy or helpfulness they felt in that 
brief free time of the year. Do not waste time telling the details of 
why you went where you did—perhaps the decision took a long time 
and caused much discussion in your family—but, you see, that really 
was not part of your vacation. Many writers use too many words 
to get the vacation started. 








P. F. COLLIER & SON 
Publishers 







































ELECTRIC 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


, 


you purchase a cleaner you may as 

well get a good one in the first place, 

—one that is strongly and scientifi- 
cally made and that willlastforyearsw ith- 
out repairs and without losing efficiency. 
For fifty years we have built and installed 
more air suction apparatus than all other con- 
cerns in the world, and the Sturtevant Cleaner 
gets the benefit of all this experience. 
We use a fan for creating the suction and this 
has the advantage over pumps, diaphragms, 
bellows, etc., used in 
other cleaners, in 
that it gives a con- 
tinuous instead of 
intermittent suction 
and handles an enor- 
~ mous volume of air 
which cleans and 
freshens all fabrics 
without the damag- 
ing effects resulting 
from continual use 
of high suction, low 
volume cleaners. 
This oddly shaped fan (patent The Sturtevant will 
claims allowed) is a distinctive always do good 
feature of the Sturtevant, ani ac- work, as the fan (re- 
counts for the wonderful strength volving on the same 
and constancy of its suction, shaft as the motor) 
cannot wear out or grow leaky. Pump or bel- 
lows cleaners require packing, new parts, ad- 
justments, etc., as every plunge of the piston 
| means wear, resulting in loss of power. 
The tool t is more c lete than that 
with any other machine the cleaner is hand- 
somely finished in aluminum, fits into a space 
2 ft. square, is easily rolled around on 3 rubber 
covered wheels. And operates from an elec- 
tric light socket by any length cord and plug. 

The price is $130.00 delivered anywhere 
in the United States. 


It is the only portable cleaner we make, as 
we do not care to build any cheap toy ma- 
chines that will surely prove unsatisfactory 
and that we cannot absolutely stand behind. 


This cleaner bears the same strong guar- 
antee that goes on all our apparatus. 











qulp 


Write for illustrated booklet 33 showing entire 
equipment and giving all details. 
We also make larger machines for vacuum 
cleaner systems to installed in resi- 
dences, hotels, public buildings, etc. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Machines can be seen at following Branch Offices : 
50 Church St., New York; 135 N. 8rd St., Philadelphia; 
$29 W. 8rd St., Cincinnati; 300 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis; 
630 S. Clinton St., Chicago; 711 Park Bldg., Pittsburg; 
1006 Wash. Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
84 Oliver St., Boston; 529 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis; 
423 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland; 1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester; 
326 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans; 86 Pearl St., Hartford. 


We are glad to quote trade terms to responsible dealers 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 














after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers, 
ONE CEN all it will cost you 
to write a pos stal and 
everything will be sent you free post- 
paid by return mail. You will get much 
valuable information. Do not wait, 
write it now. 
TIRES. Coaster- petro rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries at half usual pr 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-54, CHICAGO 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showing in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, etc or operating 
FIVE CENT ’ THEATRES. 
. We show you how to con- 

fl duet the business, furnish 
‘ complete = We rent films 
and slides, Write toda Catalogue 


CHICAGO PROJECTING C0. 225 Deasbern St, Dept. 162, Chicago 


‘WOMAN’ SS Best College in the West 


ee College and Preparatory 
























ourses, and fine advantages in 

? Dement Science, Art, 

sion. Expenses 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. reasonable. Surroundings 

healthful. 

Home life ideal Location central in Middle West Very 

col ient to every ~ of the Mississippi | Stu 
tents fe m more tha wenty States Catal g tree. 


idress: President Stadia, Box F, iaineatii Ill. 


CTENOGRAPHY 


nmanship, 








unting, B aga etc., thor tanght at 
Sictmen College. Positions fo rome ites. Sum- 
mer session W rite fot catalogue Address 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 961. Poughkeepsie, N Y. 
Kirkwood Military Academy ‘iss! 
Irkwoo itary Academy Missouri. 

A home military school for 28 boys from the ages of 8 to 
14 years, The only school in the Middle West that receives 
exclusively young boys. Established 28 years. The best 
of care and training. For terms and particulars, address 


EDWARD A. HAIGHT, President 


AT E. N T. SEC a OR FEE 











URNED. 
Free report as to Patentability RE Loneaed Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D.C 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION ‘COLLIERS 
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Monument to the Pilgrim Fathers on Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


Dedicated on August 5 to commemorate the landing of the band of Pilgrims in the “Mayflower,” November 11, 1620. The shaft is 252 feet and ae 
cost $90,000 — of which the United States Government gave $40,000; Massachusetts, $25,000; the town of Provincetown, $5,000, and associations 
rest. President Taft, Secretary of the Navy Meyer, Senator Lodge, Governor Draper of Massachusetts, Dr. Charles 
Mr. Taft and Dr. Eliot made the principal addresses, in which they extolled the spirit the Pilgrims had brought to America. 


present at the exercises. 
” attended his first naval review, at which he received the salutes of a division of eight of the newest Ame 


President Taft, in the yacht ‘‘ Mayflower, 





nches high, and 


and individuals the 
W. Eliot, and many other distinguished visitors were 


On this day also 
rican battleships 
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NEW YORK 


The Enemy’s Country 

HE INSURGENT VICTORY in Kansas might have been almost 

as Sweeping even if Uncle Joz had not made that missionary 

trip to convert the voters back to doctrines of old-fashioned 

Machine Protection and the Great Creed of Stand Pat. Such a 
trifing circumstance as the temperature will hardly go down to history 
as the real reason this once resolute old general retreated from the 
battlefield while under fire: ““’m going to hot-foot it for Danville to- 
night and then take a fast shoot for Mackinae.’’ To be sure, it was 
yarm, but everybody knew it would be warm the moment the name 
(ANNON was mentioned in the same despatch with Kansas. While he 
yoke in Herrington he held a piece of ice in his hand and occasionally 
mubbed it over his head; but had it not been for the warmth of his re- 
ception the Speaker might have met the physical heat by smoking more 
dgars. Kansas does not believe it is any warmer in summer than some 
other States. Other statesmen in such times of crisis have been known 
tochew toothpicks and frown savagely at the crowd. Senator WILLIAM 
JoxL STONE of Missouri—he of gumshoe and eggshell fame—used to 
solace himself by sucking a lemon. The more we think about it, the less 
this conduct of Uncle JoE’s appears to resemble that of our great 
national heroes. WASHINGTON would have camped in some local Valley 
Forge, on the muddy shores of Lake-in-the-Woods near Bonner Spring's, 
or on some sand-bar in the Kaw River bottoms, until he was aceli- 
mated to Kansas sunshine. Moreover, how ean any one reconcile him- 
vif to the idea of Uncle JosepH the Farmer leaving Danville right in 
harvest time and ‘‘ taking a fast shoot’? to Mackinac, an island peopled 
with summer girls, kodak fiends, and hay-fever patients? 


Is This a Joke? 

F HIS ALARMED PARTY succeeds in prying ACHILLES out of the 

Interior Department before the fall elections, Senator FLINT, it is 
again rumored, will take his place. Such a blatant defiance of the 
forees which exposed BALLINGER will be impossible, we believe, even 
inan Administration as blinded as the now in power. That 
anybody unsatisfactory to the GUGGENHEIMS will be BALLINGER’S sue- 
cessor we in nowise think, but on the other hand it will not be anybody 
whose hand has been so thoroughly exposed as that of Fuint. Mean- 
time, we venture to assert that, with the aid of CHRISTIANSEN, LAWLER, 
ad their fellow tools, a large number of thoroughly fraudulent claims 
willbe sent to patent before the Interior Department is cleaned up. In- 
deed, we do not expect it to be conducted with anything approaching 
reputable standards until 1913, after the 4th of March. 


one 


Honesty and Dividends 

i pea “ BOOKMAN,”’ in its July issue, hinted that COoLLTER’s could 

make more money if it confined itself to selling mental pap. 
Another truth is that when a magazine does undertake to shed light 
ito the underground regions where the wires are pulled, the profitable 
method is to drop a subject as soon as the sensation is exhausted. 
When we charged, on August 28, 1909, that the Interior Department 
Was being perverted, it was so far fairly good journalism from the 
money-making point of view. When, on October 30, 1909, we hinted 
that the so-called President's letter had been in reality prepared by 
LAWLER, BALLINGER, and the Interior Department, it may have still 
been good journalism; and the same remained true when we published 
GLAVIS’s article, on November 13, 1909, and the two articles, on Decem- 
ber 4 and December 18, which, by showing how much inside information 
We possessed, forced the Congressional investigation. Soon after this, 
however, our insistence began, from the business point of view, to be 
sheer Waste. It was not only that the defense of GLAVIS cost us many 
thousands in the fees and expenses of lawyers and investigators. It was 
hot only that some large advertisers withdrew, and that we lost cireula 
ton In the neighborhood of Seattle. More important than even these 
Considerations was the weariness of large portions of the public, who 
had had their sensation and desired a change. Tt was the same condi- 
= sie had heen eompelled to faee for about two vears after we began 
the fight on CANNON, and which we had to face for the last year, at 


least. 


of our patent-medicine and quack-doctor crusade. If such changes 


are to be clinched and driven in, the public must sometimes be defied ; 
] . ' ; : 

: must be ki pt awake when it desires to go to sleep; and the publica 
fon Which undertakes to finish what it begins must not expect its 
reward in 


1 


money. 
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La Follette 

GENUINE LEADER not infrequently must wait long for vindi- 
A cation. Thousands of cautious citizens, who now stand on 
important questions where Senator LA FOLLETTE stood a decade and 
more ago, then looked upon him as one whom they would have called 
‘unsound.’”? But LA FOLLETTE was much sounder, on the whole, than 
the rest of us, in his financial and social theories, and very much 
sounder in his personal and ethical composition. The taste for luxury 
never tainted him. Money has never even remotely influenced his 
mind, and within these few months he has taught the Senate and the 
country a lesson in the proper spirit of a legislator whose own in- 
terests are affected by his vote. Years ago he urged regulation by 
commission, long before any popularity attached to the idea. Years 
ago he fought for physical valuation of railroads, a measure to which 
most reasonable men are converted now. He was one of the first to 
realize that government by corporations is not self-government. No 
measure ever had his support or opposition, save for considerations of 
the general welfare. In his present office he has been the very terror 
of the Senate. When he entered that’ august and crooked hall, it was 
freely predicted that he would be chloroformed within a year. ALDRICH, 
whose personal gain from political corruption Bristow has recently 
made clear, has been quietly devoting his power to the defeat of La 
FOLLETTE for reelection, and the President, to his shame be it said, is 
enlisted in the same unholy cause. We believe the political oligarchy 
will be unable to control the proud independence of Wisconsin. All his 
life he has honorably, independently, successfully fought the people’s 
fight. To ARISTIDES were, by his countrymen, applied these words 
of ASSCHYLUS: 

‘*For not at seeming just, but being so 


He aims.”’ 


The lifelong sincerity of LA FOLLETTE deserves as high a praise. 


Poindexter 

A7O STATE has a clearer choice in the primaries of the next few 
N weeks than is offered to the State of Washington in selecting the 
Republican candidate for Senator. There are a number of candidates, 
all representing the same crowd of financial interests in their various 
but closely related branches, with the exception of MILES POINDEXTER, 
whose record in Congress shows him to be an intelligent and absolutely 
free representative of the community at large. If Washington sends 
Mr. PornpEXTER to the Senate, it will take its place among the States 
which are helping to make democratic government a reality. If it 
selects one of the more or less thinly disguised candidates of predatory 
finance, it will simply help to assure a catastrophe to the Republican 
Party in the elections of next November. 


Gaynor 

MONG THE IRONIES of fate is the fact that rulers who are assas- 
[A sinated are as likely to be attacked for their virtues, apparentiy, 
as for their shortcomings. Before he became Mayor, Mr. GAYNOR had 
a long reeord in which he had shown power and original thought, but 
certain characteristics of temper which alarmed some of his well-wishers 
when they regarded him in the light of a possible executive head: Since 
taking office, however, whatever faults of disposition may be his have 
turned out to be of practically no importance, and his merits have been 
a great and much appreciated asset to the city. Sad it is, that our 
country shouldbe unable, through general discipline and public spirit, 
to make an atmosphere in which she should be less subject to violence 
generally, of which one manifestation is seen in the frequent attacks on 
the best figures in our publie life. We wish we had 
that the trial of the discharged city employee would be conducted 


more confidence 


with swiftness and freedom from idiotie technicalities. 


Bull-Fights 
rTWNRAVELERS COME HOME with conflicting views on many ques- 
tions. but nowhere is there a more curious divergence of opinion 


than on the bull-fight. Here is the opinion of the pastime given by a 


leading fighter of his day: 

“The love of bulls is inherent in man, especially in the Spaniard, among which 
glorious people there have been bull-fights ever since bulls were, because the Spanish 
as the Spanish bull 


men are as much more brave than all other men, is more sav 


ive and valiant than all other bulls.” 
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As a matter of truth, the physical courage required of a bull-fighter is 
certainly not more than that with which a fireman, bicycle policeman, 
or railway engineer should be equipped; and the danger is less than 
that faced quietly by millions of obscure men and women in quict 
and necessary occupations of ordinary life. No shallow open-minded- 
ness can disguise the fact that it is a mean and brutal sport. As JOHN 
Hay wrote, in his exquisitely intelligent ‘‘ Castilian Days,’”’ the more 
reason the bull shows, the more the Spaniard hates him, and the more 
bitterly he yells that the cruelest death shall be infieted. It is hard to 
believe that these American newspaper writers who sometimes glibly 
express their hostility to prize-fighting, or to the rougher sides of foot- 
ball, by likening these pursuits to the bull-ring, can have any under- 
standing whatever of the human traits that make the national pastime 
of the Spaniards deleterious, and reminiscent of a history which con- 
sisted largely of bigotry and eruelty through so many centuries that 
steps ahead even to-day are gained against the resisting foree of evil 
traditions which are ages old. It is a significant detail of fact that 
the Spanish Minister, CALOMARDE, who closed universities and declared 
edueation to be a curse, also established a great school of bull-fighting 
in Seville. 
Criticism 

HE FAME OF PAUL BOURGET is international, not only as a 

novelist, but also as a eritic. Writing about ** France and Eng- 
land’’ recently, he threw in this master bit: 


“What heaviness, what pedantry, what commonplaceness in GOETHE.” 


And this: 
“What vulgarity in HEINRICH HEINE.” 


Can you surpass it?) And yet the man is supposed to have talent, educa- 
tion, subtlety. All these things do little for a person who lacks ordinary 
sense. 
Culture in Germany 

PUBLISHING HOUSE of Strasburg issues a ten-cent series of 

little paper-bound classics of the Romance languages. These 
booklets are not translations, but are published in the original French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese; the text of each work is accurately 
reprinted from an established standard edition, and has scholarly 
prefaces and annotations. Among the foreign authors represented in 
the colleetion are MOLIERE, RACINE, PAscAL, DESCARTES, VOLTAIRE, 
Dante, Boccacclo, PETRARCH, LEOPARDI, CALDERON, DE CASTRO, and 
Camoins. How many men to-day read the ‘‘ Discours de la Méthode,”’ 
the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’’ ‘‘El Magico Prodigioso,’’ or ‘‘ Os Lusiades,’’ espe- 
cially in a foreign language? Yet this is no scheme of pedantic profes- 
sors out of touch with modern life. The same Germans are selling more 
goods than we do to Brazil and Argentina and Chile and Uruguay. 
According to present statistics, the difference in the cash value of 
exports from the United States and from Germany to those four countries 
together is about forty per cent in favor of Germany. 


Quite a Thought 
HE EASIEST WAY to select a book title is to be observed in the 
ease of an author who has announced as his forthcoming novel 
‘The Rose in the Ring.’’ It opens up possibilities. Why not continue 
to make THACKERAY useful? ‘‘ Vanity’s Fair’? would certainly be 
taking. So would ** Pen Dennis.’’ And why not ‘‘ Henri Esmonde,’’ 
or ‘The Neweombs,’’ or ‘The Big Book of Snobs’’? 


The Sagacious Mouse 

N “ BARTLETT'S,” among the philosophers, you will find eredited 
| to PLAUTUS this sentiment: ‘‘ Consider the little mouse, how saga- 
cious it is, Which never entrusts its life to one hole only.’’ On page 272 
of the issue of the New York ‘‘ Commercial and Financial Chronicle’’ 
for July 30, you will find certain extracts from the 1910 report of Presi- 
dent W. D. THORNTON to the stockholders of the Greene Consolidated 
Copper Company. Run down the page until you come to the heading 
‘¢ Railroad 


99 
’ 


and read: 


“ Approximately, $150,000 was expended on the proposed railroad from Cananea 
to Douglas, Arizona, for which the Cananea Consolidated Copper Company holds a 
concession. While this work was in progress, liberal reductions in freight rates were 
made by the existing road, the Cananea, Rio Yaqui and Pacifie Railroad, in conse 
quence of which the work of building the road to Douglas was suspended.” 


Behold illustrated the wisdom of old PLautus! All you need to do, if 
a railroad drives you into a hole by charging you too high a rate, is to 
spend a hundred and fifty thousand dollars digging a second hole, and 
then, while the road is sweating to stop this, seamper out of hole num 
ber one. Some shippers, to be sure, are unable to raise the money, so 
the Florida vegetable and fruit growers can not bring the Florida East 
Coast and the Atlantic Coast Line to terms in this way, and therefore 
squeal, which only proves they are either unfortunate or unsagacious mice, 


Umpiring 
N SUMMERTIME the old proverb would be more poignant if it read: 
] Fools rush in where umpires fear to tread.’’ The man who offers 
himself as a judge of baseball play either is an unwary person or com 
bines with physical and intellectual courage a willingness to be reviled, 


perhaps even pursued or pummeled. Here is a ease in which we prefer 
to be simple chroniclers of a rather unusuai tale and leave the reader to 
adorn it with whatever moral he pleases. The tale is this: Out in 
Kansas this summer a student priest who had doubts about his fitnegg for 
the ministry is testing himself by doing umpiring as a penance, « If he 
could withstand the wrath of a professional baseball player Without 
anger rankling in his heart, surely he would be fit for the priesthood, fop 
no person in the modern world has so thankless a job as the umpire,” 
wrote the correspondent in Hutchinson, Kansas, who uncovered the 
story. Disearding his real name of J. J. O’ REILLY, the student assumed 
that of ‘‘ PHILLIPS,’’ bought a long-visored cap, a mask, and a protector 
and went to work for the Kansas State League on a circuit where the 
crowds always freely express their opinions of umpires—and usually 
have plenty of opinions. Whether Mr. O’ REILLY has found enough of 
the element of sacrifice and repression in the work to satisfy his eon. 
science has not yet been stated and, moreover, is none of the public's 
business. As an umpire his suecess has been unusual. The president 
of the league reports that ‘‘ PHILLIPS is the only man that clubs haye 
asked for in critical games,’”’ and that the student priest has had to fine 
only two players during the entire season. Though Mr. O’ REILLY spent 
seven years in college and knows six languages, he is fluent in baseball 
jargon and uses the slang of the diamond with speed, accuracy, and 
judgment. What that English critic of baseball and the American char. 
acter whom we quoted a few weeks ago would say to this story should 
be worth hearing. He described hooting at the umpire as ‘“ lawless,” 


An Objection 
rYXNHIS MAN HAS COME to his belief through thought; he defends 
it sincerely. Apparently he thinks we gave a prize to a man for 

holding certain views instead of for expressing them in an interesting 
manner: 
“To THE EpITor OF COLLIER’S. “JULY 1, 1910, 

“Sir—Having awarded a prize of one hundred dollars to a writer for proving, 
to his own satisfaction, that the majority of CoLLteR’s subscribers are doomed to 
eternal torment if they do not accept his creed, would it not be possible for you 
to permit a questioning of that unhappy conclusion? May there not ke a defect 
somewhere in the reasoning which would make eternal anguish a just recompense 
for sincere unbelief concerning statements which admittedly are beyond possibility 
of scientific demonstration? Approaching the grave, are some whose lives hav 
been devoted to reverent study not only of the mysteries of life, but also of the 
creeds of Christendom and the problems of religion. They do not find the riddle 
of the Universe easily solved by the conception of a Deity which once satisfied the 
childhood of the human race. In a world that is governed by law, they see no 
reason for believing that adulation gratifies any Divine desire, or that genuflee- 
tions disturb eternal purposes. If the cosmic process seems to connote indifference, 
is not that better than the ill-will that could be gratified by pain? Should work 
in the vineyard cease when the laborer fears that the penny may not be forth- 
coming at the close of the day? A. i” 
We gave no prize to a writer for proving anything, but for what we 
took to be an interesting letter on a stated subject; and certainly our 
columns are hospitable to A. L., also, and his different views. 


Humor and Its Limits 

yee WEEKS AGO we spun a few reflections upon the essential 
, ) seriousness of the world’s great humorists. Here is more: In the 
big concerns of life humor counts for nothing. With the two chief 
mortal acts, coming into the world and departing from it, the sense of 
humor is in no way associated. Neither does the contemplation of a 
future, eternal state, provoke to mirth—a quality always conspicuously 
absent from the characters of the founders and the prophets of the 
great religions, as well as from their teachings. Humor plays no part 
in religion or in ethical ideals. Philosophy, science, law, government, 
finance, ignore the comic spirit; agriculture and architecture, mining 
and aeronautics have nothing to do with jocosity; nor have piloting a 
ship, running a railway train, fighting a battle, drafting a contract, or 
compiling statisties. All consequential acts of statesmanship and im- 
portant events in history may be added, and the most exalted produe- 
tions of the musical, pictorial, and seulptural arts. The scope of humor 
in expression is almost limited to literature and conversation. Humor 
usually is unoriginative, unconstruetive. Often if is contrary to facet. 
It is delightful, but its role in life is comparatively slight. 


Tough on Boston 

OMASNEY, JOSEPH Pr. sitting on a committee of the Massachusetts 
|° Legislature, is listening to testimony of a certain visiting nurse. 
Nurse says that certain troubles, caught soon, ean be averted. LOMAS 
NEY, hostile to appropriation being argued for by nurse, says, roughly: 
“What troubles?” Nurse Says: Well, for instance, pediculosis.” 
LOMASNEY, much amused: ‘* You mean to say,’’ says he, ‘* that you eal 
avert tubereulosis?’? ‘TI didn’t say tubereulosis,’? says the nurse. 
“You did,”’ says LOMASNEY. Great outerying and arguing among com: 
mittee members. At last LOMASNEY gets it into his head that she said 
pedieulosis. ‘+ Well, what’s the difference?’’ says LoMasNEy. ‘This from 
the man about to be health commissioner of Boston, if Frrz ean put it 
across. JOHN STUART MILL observes, in his essay ‘‘ On Liberty,” that 
it is in the Koran, not in the New Testament, that the statement 8 
found: *‘A ruler who appoints any man to an office, wher there is il 
his dominions another man better qualified for it, sins against GOD and 
against the State 
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“Big Bill” Edwards, Commissioner of Street Cleaning of New York, holding Mayor Gaynor’s assailant after subduing and disarming him 


at the World Is Doing 


The Attempt on Mayor Gaynor’s Life 


N ASSASSIN shot Mayor Gaynor of New 
York as he was within seven minutes of 
sailing for Bremen on the steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on August 9. 

In the popular mind he was ranked as the best Mayor 
of New York City since Abram Hewitt. In the seven 
months of his tenure of office he became a national 
figure. 

As we go to press, the chances for his recovery are 
favorable. The attempted murder was committed by 
a discharged employee of the Dock Department, who 
blamed the Mayor for his loss of work. 

William Jay Gaynor was born fifty-nine years ago 
on his father’s farm at Oriskany in Oneida County. 
When he was twenty-one years old he went to Flat- 
bush and studied law while he reported news for 
Brooklyn papers. He found forty saloons and one 
license in Flatbush, so he partially cleaned out the 
town. In Brooklyn he found a political ring, run by 
Hugh McLaughlin, aided by John Y. McKane of 
Coney Island. He unseated McLaughlin from the 
job of boss, and put McKane in Sing Sing. He was 
elected Supreme Court Justice, and in 1906 went 
into the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 

The Commission on the Law’s Delay, appointed in 
1902 by the Governor of New York State, and re- 
porting on the work of the courts for the seven pre- 
ceding years, found that Gaynor as Judge of the 
Supreme Court disposed of more than three times as 
many cases as the average New York City judge and 
twice as many as the average Brooklyn judge on the 
same bench—2,079 cases was his record. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the cases appealed from Judge 
Gaynor were affirmed, where the average for the 
Brooklyn Court was sixty-eight per cent affirmed 
50 he had tried more cases’than any of the forty-six 
other judges, and his judgment was sustained in 
More cases than the judgment of any of them. 

_ He was elected Mayor of New York in.1909 on a 
Tammany ticket by a plurality of 73,074 when all 
the other Tammany candidates were defeated. The 
most sensational act in his career as Mayor was his 
denunciation of William Randolph Hearst as a 
lorger and falsifier of public documents. He used 
a dramatic time for his speech—a dinner of news- 
Paper men. For the weeks preceding the election, 


and the space of time up to the Mayor’s speech, the 


Hearst papers had been severe and at times unjust 
In their unremitting attacks on his candidaey and 
1s otfice-hold ne. Following his 


Aw. 20 


speech, the have 


been by turns petty, vindictive, and malignant. 
Their wild and bitter tone in the recent months has 
been strangely reminiscent of their tone immediately 
preceding the assassination of President McKinley. 
Now as then, closely following the bitter and persist- 
ent attacks of Mr. Hearst’s journals, came the sud- 
den act by a weak-minded, broken man. In the 
pocket of the Mayor’s assassin was found an edi- 
torial from the New York “Evening Journal,” con- 
trasting in almost savage terms the lot of the city’s 
minor employees with that of the “big fellows.” The 
Mayor was specified in the editorial. The tone of 
the editorial in its contrasting of “big” and “little” 
men was in part reproduced in a statement and an 
interview made after the attempted murder by the 
man who did the shooting. 

As Mayor, Mr. Gaynor has gained the respect 
and affection of his people in three Ways: 

1. He has reduced the city pay-roll and has cut 
down the city’s general expense account. 

2. He has handled complaints of citizens in a 
direct personal way, using his own short cuts to get 
results. 

3. He has made civil service rules more effective 
than they had been by ordering the eligible list of 
candidates to the “uniform force” used in numerical 
order. 

By placing a clever, fearless man at the head of 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures he struck a 
blow at “trade customs’—the short-weight scales 
and general mislabeling of small merchandise. 

Up to the time of his sailing, he was working at 
the police situation, lessening the clubbing, the un 
necessary arrests, the graft system. 

He jumped plump into one of the most distressful 
of modern civic problems—that of excise and the 
police. He told the police not to enter saloons in 
search of excise violations, but to report their obser- 
vations from the outside. 

He ordered the abolition of plain-clothes details 
The danger of a plain-clothes force is that it becomes 
a secret society, unchecked by any but its own 
lawless membership. 

A recent unexpected visit to the Night Court re- 
vealed to the Mayor that plain-clothes men were still 
being regularly used by the police captains for their 
personal errands and their attempts to enforce jus- 
tice The same visit showed the Mayor a number 
of young men and harmk ss citizens being dragged 
tty charges o 


, 
ilyv arrest 


il by the police on pe 


Some of the savings made by his administration 
are as follows: 

By the single act of ending the condemnation com- 
missionership stealing, the Mayor saved $700,000 for 
the city. ; 

In the Borough of Manhattan, George McAneny 
has worked a saving in the first two months of 
$162,000 on the salary roll. Plans are under way 
to make a total saving in that department of $300,- 
000, approximately. 

The second month of Commissioner Waldo’s ad- 
ministration of the Fire Department showed a sav- 
ing of $50,600 on the pay-roll, as compared with the 
last month of the former administration. Plans are 
making to save $200,000 during 1910 on repairs and 
supplies. 

The Dock Commissioner has discharged sixty-one 
men employed on the municipal ferries. This will 
mean an annual saving of about $60,000. He hopes 
to save $100,000 more by care in the renewal of 
licenses. 

Removal of the Aqueduct Board (approximately), 
$250,000, 

The printing scandal was almost the biggest 
bubble pricked by the new Mayor of New York. It 
may mean the saving to the city of nearly a million 
dollars a year expended on city printing. It has 
been the pleasant custom of former administrations 
to print in the City Reeord the annual budget sev- 
eral times. Thus a bill of $74,000 for that alone 
would be run up against the taxpayers. 

Ile has been what is known as a “character.” He 
has half a hundred personal mannerisms and endear- 
ing ways which give tang to his personality. His 
daily walk over Brooklyn Bridge, his first aid to 
country neighbors in pitching hay, his quaint, witty 
letters to obscure citizens, his quotations from Epic 

i all his char 
acteristics made of him a figure to be watched. The 
of his faith and creed was personal liberty, 
the rights of the individual. 

The letters in the mail and the citizens at the door 
of the Mayor’s office—so many hundreds of them 
burdened with complaint and pleas for relief from 
extortion, graft, and unbearable conditions—showed 
Used to pliant 
mayors, cold and fishy mayors, and vulgar mayors, 
there was an almost audible sigh from the heart of 


tetus, his short cuts to prompt action 


kevnote 


how sick the heart of the city was. 


many as they turned toward a good man who was 


etheient executive 





What the World Is Doing: A Record of Current Events 


- Progress Up to Date 


A gang of Jamaicans shoveling concrete in the construction of the floor and lateral culverts 
of the middle Gatun lock—the rubber boots are furnished without charge by the Commission 




















Laborers taking down the concrete forms of the west wall, Pedro 
Miguel lock. Each section is six feet high. At this point is the 
end of gate recess which divides the lock into two unequal sections 


The end of the center wall, upper section, of the Pedro Miguel lock, looking 
south. The extreme thickness at the base is 66 feet; the extreme height from 
bottom to top is 79 feet, and the height of the horseshoe culvert is 18 feet 
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towers of the Gatun Handling Plant, which is about to take a bucket The monolith steel forms in use for the west side wall and both sides of the center 
The openings in the floor are four feet in diameter 


all the concrete to the towers wall for the twin locks, Gatun. 


One of the 


from a train of the electric railroad that carries 
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The west bank of the Gatun locks, upper flight, showing the continua- 
tion of the center wall, which will extend beyord the auxiliary dam 
a distance of 1,300 feet, and will be known as the guide wall 


A view taken from the guide-wall, looking northeast, and showing a portion of the 
Caisson under construction and the east foundation of the auxiliary dam, Gatun locks 


A group of the field force of engineers who are in charge of the construction of the 
Miraflores locks and dam. There are 40,000 men, altogether, engaged in the work 


The Berm cranes and the storage of sand and stone, forebay of Pedro Miguel locks 
the cranes carry their own material and mix their concrete at the rate for each of 100 
cubic yards per hour. Their height is 95 feet and the cantilevers reach 350 feet 





On the Pedro Miguel locks, west wall, top section of the lock—which will be 
1,100 feet long, 79 feet high, 50 feet thick at the bottom and 8 feet at the top 
13 
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Senator Gore’s Charges 


rWNHE Vice-President was named in connection 
I with Indian frauds by Senator Gore on August 
4 before an investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives. Senator Gore said that 
he had been approached at Washington on May 6 by 
Jacob Hamon, formerly Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Oklahoma, with the offer of a bribe 
of $25,000 to remove Congressional opposition to the 
MeMurray Indian coal land contracts. He quoted 
Hamon as saying that Senator Curtis of Kansas and 
Representative MeGuire of Oklahoma were inter- 
ested in the contracts. He testified that Hamon 
declared that Vice-President Sherman was likewise 
involved. He said that Representative Charles E. 
Creager of Oklahoma had also been approached. 
Of the land contracts Senator Gore said that the 
MeMurray firm of attorneys were to receive ten per 
eent of the profit on the sale 


than that, when announcement was made that the 
Government had forbidden the pro-clericai demon- 
stration at San Sebastian, planned for August 7, ore 
of the Carlist deputies informed Premier Canalejas 
that his prohibition would be disregarded. 
The Next Solar Eclipse 
STRONOMERS are already beginning to pre- 
A pare for the next total eclipse of the sun, 
which is due on Aprii 28, 1911. As appears 
to be usual with solar eclipses, its path of totality is 
through a comparatively inaccessible region, com- 
mencing in southeastern Australia and passing in a 
northeasterly direction across the Pacific Ocean. It 
meets the equator in about longitude 154° W. and 
terminates in about longitude 90° W., not far from 
the coast of Central America. 


Very few of the islands in the Pacific lie in the 


a 


land on one island, he could on the other in any 
reasonable weather conditions.” 
The chief difficulties in these astronomic expedi- 
tions to small Pacific islands, says W. J. A. Lockyer, 
is in the landing operations. To reach many of 
them the use of surf boats is necessary, and consid- 
erable skill is required in the successful handling of 
these. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that sailors fa:niliar with the work be employed to 
take out parties, 
The Cost of Living 
J] HAT it costs the families of German wage- 
| earners and saicried persons to live has been 
studied by the Imperial Statistical Office of 
Germany. The investigation was made during 1907 
and a part of 1908. There were 852 families jn- 
cluded in the investigation, all of which kept ac. 
counts of all expenditures for 





of 450,000 acres of coal and 
asphalt lands belonging to the 
Indians. “As a New York 
syndicate stood ready to pay 
$30,000,000 for the lands, ten 
per cent to the MeMurray 
interest for ‘attorneys’ 
would realize $3,000,000.” 

Senator Gore had introduced 
in the Senate a_ resolution 
requiring that all contracts 
made with Indians should be 
approved by Congress before 
they became valid. Peremp- 
tory denials have followed the 
charges of Senator Gore from 
Vice-President Sherman, Sen- 
tor Curtis, Representative Me- 
Guire, and Hamon. 
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Spain and the Vatican 


). HAT was feared might 
W be a bloody and a 
tragic day in Spain, 
Sunday, August 7, passed off 
tranquilly. The Government 
had filled the threatened area 
about San Sebastian with 
troops, and no demonstrations 
by Clericals, Carlists, or peas- 
ants took place. 
Back of all temporarily irri- 








‘a full year and all but 5 of 
which had incomes of not more 
than 5,000 marks ($1,190), 
These families contained 3,959 
persons, or an average of 4,64 
persons per family. 

The average annual income 
of the 852 families was $521.79. 
while the average annual ex- 
penditure was $531.70, result- 
ing in an average deficit of 
$9.98. It is stated that expen- 
ditures are probably reported 
more accurately than receipts, 
which may account for part 
of the deficit. Of the average 
annual expenditure, $242.17, 
or 45.5 per cent, was for 
foods and drinks; $95.50, or 
18 per cent for rent and 
maintenance of dwelling; 12.6 
per cent for clothing, laundry, 
ete.; 4.1 per cent for heating 
and lighting; and 19.8 per cent 
for miscellaneous purposes. 

The highest average family 
income reported was for fam- 
ilies of teachers, $784.05, fol- 
lowed by that for families of 
officials of secondary — rank, 
$681.09, and of salaried persons 
in private employ, $581.12; 
while that for families of un- 








tating features in the present 
dispute are certain permanent 
elements. The religious orders 
are of strong influence on the 
education of the Spanish youth. 
Chen the religious orders, like 
any other institution, are an 
expense to the community in 
which they exist. They are untaxed, and yet in cer- 
tain of their activities are part of the economie 
competitive life of their day. 

The Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Prieto, has told the Government 
pute in an interview. [fle savs: 

“The Government asked only two things: First, 
the suppression of the convents and monasteries 
which entered Spain illegally; and, second, that the 
Pope should authorize the bishops to suppress or 
transform the establishments unnecessary to the aid 
of the priests in their ministrations. The Govern- 
ment offered a year for the transformation, which 
was desired by the secular clergy, whose existence 
is gravely compromised by the monks. 


Gareia 


Affairs, 


side of the dis 


“We protested our good faith and desire to reach 
an agreement when we enforced the decree of 1902, 


against which 
protested. 
the decree remain 


neither Curia nor Episcopate had 
Cardinal Merry del Val demanded that 
a dead letter, although the Vati 
ean has since that date granted numerous 
zations without the sanction of the Spanish (r0Vv- 
ernment. 

“Finally, the demand of the Vatican for the with 
drawal of the bill permitting non-Catholic oreaniz: 
tions to display the insignia of public worship was 


authori- 


a 


deemed inadmissible. The recall ol Marquis de 
Ojeda, our Ambassador at the Vatican, was in full 
accordance with diplomatic usage when a Power 
with which another Power is in relations ref s to 
admit the justified pretensions of the latter or adé 

an arbitrary course ” 

Cardinal Vincenzo Vanutelli is quoted saving 
“It is entirely due to that terrible man ( | 
that the negotiations could not be carried rther.’ 

The clean-cut issue between modern liberalism and 
the churehly bond has been complicated by tl 
Carlists. The Spanish Pretender®*took political 
vantage of the troubled situation t i 
challenges to the Government nd promise id to 


the outraged faithful, his co-religionist Furtl 


Senor Pedro Montt, President of Chile, with Senora Montt and Major-General Carter, U.S. A. 


The Chilean President, who on his way to Europe, visited President Taft at Beverly August 
6. While in New York Senor Montt spoke of the United States as the “big brother of 
all American republics,’ and declared that ‘‘when you open the Panama Canal I want to see 
the United States engaged in commerce with us as several European countries are now. I 
hope there will be one or two regular steamship. lines between Valparaiso and New York” 


course of its narrow path. Indeed, there appear to 
be but four points where dry land is available for 
observing parties. These are, from the west east- 
ward: (1) the island of Tofua, one of the Tonga or 
Friendly group; (2) Vauvau, of the same group; (5) 
Nassau; and (4) the Danger Islands. Mr. F. K. 
\MeClean, a member of the last eclipse expedition in 
these regions, made it a point to gather information 
regarding these four possible locations. This he has 
recently published for the benefit of other astrono- 
mers, 

Tofua, it appears, is an active voleano, rises high 
above the sea, and is quite unsuitable for astronomic 
use. Vauvau, on the other hand, is a very getatable 
and otherwise suitable station; and, furthermore, 
there are numerous small, low islands in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. It is a port of call for mail 
steamers, which fact is of very great importance in 
simplifying the problem of landing heavy instru- 
ments. 

Both Nassau and the Danger Islands are much 
less desirable, but are usable with a proper equip- 
ment, and will, Mr. MeClean hones, be chosen b 
some party. This for the ‘reason that they are suffi- 
distant from Vauvau to show different 
weather conditions. It is hence quite possible that 
Vauvau, the sky might 
the more easterly stations. Regarding 
methods of reaching Nassau and the Danger Islands, 
Mr. MeClean has the following to say: 


ciently 


while it was cloudy at 
he clear at 





“A small steamer of several hundred tons, the 
Dawn, belonging to Captain E. J. Allen, runs to 
both Nassau and Danger. [There is, unfortunately, 


] 
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if He does the 
the landing and embarking of copra, ete 
This steamer would have to be chartered at approxi 


mately £40 per day when under steam, and £20 when 


as to where it runs from. ] 


whol 


iot under steam. Captain Allen says that he would 
ndertake to get all cases on shore in good conditio1 
tr they were ater-tight., but he ean not ndertake 

keep them dry If for any reason he could not 


skilled workmen was $410.91, 
and the lowest was for fam- 
ilies of workmen not classified, 
$378.14. The expenditures 
for the several classes of oceu- 
pations corresponded with the 
incomes, the highest average 
expenditures being for families of teachers, $815.57, 
and the lowest for workmen not classified, $385.01. 


College Journalism 
bk Middle West is taking the lead in develop- 


ing instruction in newspaper work, and this 

development has come about largely in the last 
five years. The University of Wisconsin has 128 
regular pupils; Missouri is second with 116; the 
University of Kansas has 42; the University of 
Washington between 40 and 50. Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, and Washington have COUTSES 5 
Kansas and Indiana have two-year courses; Michi- 
ean and Minnesota are planning systematic work 
for next and the following give one oF 
two courses in newspaper writing: Illinois, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Iowa State College (in agricultural jour- 
nalism). At Missouri and Washington the depart- 
ment of journalism runs the college daily. 

At the University of Washington the department 
of journalism has been running three years. It now 
has a building of its own, with a complete newspaper 
plant, where the “U. W. Daily” is published; and 
about 150 students were enrolled this year, connected 
or another with the department. 


four-year 


vear, 


in one way 
Vacation for English Law-Makers 
YARLIA MENT has adjourned, but the confer- 
| ences of the leaders on both sides will continue. 
They are seeking to adjust the constitutional 
differences between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. Parliament will meet again 0M 
November 15, at which time the woman suffrage ag! 
tation will be renewed. 
The “Saturday Review” is frank in its reason Tor 
opposing the bill: “We do not believe in democracy. 


“The bill opens the door to fresh invasi ns of the 
unfit upon the franchise.” 

The new Budget. a duplicate of the famous con- 
tentious Budget of 1909, went through this last 
3eSS 10D untroubled by the now docile Lord 
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insurgent Victories 
7 ANSAS insurgents 

| have won control 

of the State Con- 
gress delegation, the new 
division standing six in- 
surgents and two regulars, 
thus increasing the insur- 
gent membership by four. 

Governor Stubbs and the 

rest of the State officials, 

insurgents, were renoml- 
nated. 

Iowa was a drawn battle, 
with the insurgents some- 
what ahead. The insur- 
gents controlled six and 
the regulars five Congress 
districts. Senator Cum- 
mins, temporary chairman 
of the Republican State 





and cover it with fine table 

















(Convention, omitted the name of Mr. Taft from a 


speech on August 3 which 


ran up and down the list 


of Republican Presidents, including Lincoln, Grant, 


Blaine, Garfield, 
platform says : 


MelKinley, and 
“We do not recognize the tariff re- 


Roosevelt. The 


vision of 1909 as a satisfactory fulfilment of the 


party promise.” 
Senator Cummins. said 


the Republican Party 


could not “endure permanently half progressive and 


half standpat. 
feated or dissolved, but it 
progressive or all standpat 


I do not expect to see it either de- 


must speedily become all 


” 


The Labor War in Portland 


body have gone on record as opposed to the 


fi retail merchants of Portland, Oregon, as a 


“closed shop” and in 
On August 1 every retail 


favor of the “open shop.” 
merchant of prominence 


displayed in every show window of his establish- 
ment a card bearing the following legend: “We 
stand for the ‘open shop,’ meaning thereby a square 


deal and equal 


rights for 


union and non-union 





salt. Cover it about so 
that nothing is seen of the 
fly, and forget all about 
it for about ten or fifteen 
minutes; then slowly stir 
away the salt and you will 
soon see the fly coming 
back to life again. If 
not, keep it covered with 
a fresh layer of salt for 
five minutes more. The 
fly will be so weak, so con- 
valescent, that it will be 
about fifteen minutes be- 
fore it will be able to fly 
away. This is a nice en- 
tertainment and will make 
a hit.” 

























































The Conclave of Knights Templars in Chicago 


Conimanderies riding through the streets. 


Dur- 


ing the week of August 13th, 500,000 knights and 
frienis are estimated to have visited the city 


workers.” Wholesalers a 
firms have Leen displaying 
some months. The City 
Council has recent ly 
passed an anti-banner or- 
dinance, aimed directly at 
the labor union boycott 
sign. What brought about 
the demonstration of the 
Merchants’ Association 
was the teamsters’ strike. 


The Death-Defying Fly 


YOMETHING there is 
, ) in the personality of 


~ the common or house 


fly which is of popular 
appeal. Recent editorial 
paragraphs on poisoning 


and drowning flies brought 
IN several score letters 
of Personal experience 
with the little domestic 


brute, Many were sincere 
seekers after the truth 
Others were amused by 
the fly, 

Its gift of self-resusci- 


tation is touched on in the 


following letter, which 


comes from that seat of 


valued scientific experi 
ment, New Orleans: 


nd other large business 
the “open shop” eard for 


The Pan-American Congress at Buenos Ayres 


The line of native and visiting warships and the 
Triumphal Arch in Avenidade Mayo. On August 
5, a banquet was given by the United States 
delegates to all the members of the Congress 


“Place a fly in a vessel containing water, and allow 
it to stay there for three or four hours. Take it out 
and lay on ashes or dry sand, roll the fly around. 
Mr. Fly will eventually kick one leg, wink an eye, 
turn over on his feet and skidoo without even saying 
good-by. In my humble opinion it is a provision of 
nature, or, in other words, flies can not die by 
drowning.” 

And a citizen of New Hampshire writes: 

“Let me say that it takes from five to fifteen min- 
utes to drown an ordinary fly (this means, not in 
ice water nor in hot water—one freezes, the other 
sealds them); also care must be taken—to try ex- 
actly an experiment—not to injure the fly while 
eatching. About six years ago I caught a fly on a 
wager, put it in water, left it in there for one hour 
or so, till the other party was convinced the fly was 
dead—stone dead—as dead as a salt mackerel. Then 
I brought the fly back to life again. As I have no 
patent on it and I won fifty dollars, I give it to you 
so you can experiment, maybe also with human 
beings when drowned, or make, like I did, a bet and 
win fifty dollars easy. I never failed to succeed. 
So here it is: After every one is satisfied the fly is 
dead, drowned, ete., you take it out of the water with 
a stick and place it on a plate or any flat surface 


Will poison kill? is the 
theme of many an ardent 
screed. A Southern friend, writing from Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, tells of his efforts to slay the 
playful creature with a teaspoonful of formalin in 
a fourth of a pint of water: 

“T eaught a ‘typhoid fly,’ as the State Department 
of Agriculture of North Carolina terms the hitherto 
supposed harmless house-fly, and, after this feat, 
placed him in the undiluted article. I did not, like 
your correspondent, submerge him, but simply let 
him swim upon the surface. To my surprise and 
disgust he swam out time after time, and it was 
more than a quarter of an hour before he finally 
yielded up the ghost.” 

But plenty of readers followed our advice, used 
formalin and abolished the flies. Listen: 

“TTe must surely have very hardy flies. I used 
formalin and water as you recommended. I will 
say that I can take my noon nap without a fly 
bothering me, which I could not do before using 
formalin. I say it is O.K. 

“P.S.—This much for Indiana flies.” 

A New Orleans friend and fly-killer states: 


























The Launching of Another Ocean Monster 
The “Franconia” taking the water on the Tyne. 
She was built for the Cunard Line and is a worthy 
companion to the ‘“‘ Mauretania”’ and “ Lusitania ”’ 


“Take three parts of formalin to one part of water 
and place in saucer; in said saucer place a very thin 
slice of bread covered with 

















sugar. The flies will con- 
gregate around the saucer, 
alight on the bread, which 
has absorbed a consid- 
erable portion of the mix- 
ture, and imbibe it for a 
second, fly away to their 
end or else turn up their 
heels on the spot. They 
like it, not the same fly 
who has imbibed it once, 
but a new individual.” 

Another deadly hunter 
Savs: 

“Tell them to put a 
lump of sugar in the 
saucer containing the for- 
malin and water.” 

Out of the Jersey coun- 
try one writes: 

“Tf too strong, the flies 
will avoid the mixture, 
and that is probably the 
cause of your correspond- 
ent’s failure. I do not 








The new amphitheater, which has a seating capacity of 26,000, and cost $100,000. 
kind in the world owned by the public school system 


The Military Tournament in the New Tacoma Stadium 


It is the only structure of its 
the new Tacoma High School is in the background. Inthe 
week of July 30a tournament of 2,000 United States regulars was held under the direction of the War Department 


measure the proportions 
of formalin to water, but 
know that very little—not 
enough to give strong odor 


is deadly poison to flies.’ 
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Signal Hill Instruction of officers 
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Hauling the aeroplane from the railway to the camp 











pa advance 
a 
. . . . . TY " 
Regulars and Militia at Mimic Wat 
In the maneuvers at Pine Plains, New York, during August, 
Major-General Frederick D. Grant had command of ap- 


| proximately 15,000 men, Regulars and National Guardsmen, 
who were mobilized in bodies of 5,000 for a period of ten 














days each. The object of this year’s camp of instruction 
New York's Squadron A making camp was to repel the hypothetical invasion of a hostile army 
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The Man Who Could Not Lose 


A Two-Part Story, in Which an Inconspicuous Author Flirts with Fortune— Part I 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HE Carters had married in haste and re- 

fused to repent at leisure. So blindly were 

they in love, that they considered their 

marriage their greatest asset. The rest of 
the world, as represented by mutual friends, consid- 
ered it the only thing that could be urged against 
either.of-them. While single, each had been popular. 
As a bachelor, young “Champ” Carter had filled his 
modest place acceptably. Hlostesses sought him for 
dinners and week-end parties, men of his own years, 
for golf and tennis, and young girls liked him be- 
eause when he talked to one of them he never talked 
of himself, or let his eyes wander toward any other 
girl. He had been brought up’ by a rich father in 
‘an expensive way, and the rich father had then died 
leaving Champneys alone in the world, with no 
money, and with even a few of his father’s debts. 
These debts of honor the son, ever since leaving 
Yale, had--been paying off. It had kept him very 
poor, for Carter had elected to live by his pen, and, 
though he wrote very carefully and slowly, the edi- 
tors of the magazines had been equally careful and 
slow in accepting what he wrote. 

With-an income so uncertain that the only thing 
that could be said of it with certainty was that it 
was too small to support even himself, Carter should 
not have thought of matrimony. Nor, must it be 
said to his eredit, did he think of it until the girl 
came along that he wanted to marry. 


oe trouble with Dolly Ingram was her mother. 
Her mother was a really terrible person. She 
was quite impossible. She was a social leader, and 
of such importance that visiting princes and society 
reporters, even among themselves, did not laugh at 
her. Her visiting list was so small, that she did not 
keep a social secretary, but, it was said, wrote her 
invitations herself. Stylites on his pillar was less 
exclusive. Nor did he take his exalted but lonels 
position with less sense of humor. When Ingram 
died and left her many millions to dispose of abso- 
lutely as she pleased, even to the allowance she 
should give their daughter, he left her with but one 
ambition unfulfilled. That was to marry her Dolly 
to an English duke. Hungarian princes, French 
marquises, Italian counts, German barons, Mrs. In- 
gram could not ITer son-in-law must be a 
duke. She had her eyes on two, one somewhat shop 
worn, and the other, a bankrupt; and in training, 
she had one just coming of age. Already she saw 
herself a sort of dowager duchess 
by marriage, discussing with real 
dowager duchesses the way to 
bring up teething earls and vis- 
counts. For three years in Eu- 
rope Mrs. Ingram had been drill- 
ing her daughter for the part she 
intended her to play. But, on 
returning to her native land, 
Dolly, who possessed all the feel- 
ings, thrills, and heart throbs of 
which her mother was ignorant, 
ungratefully fell deeply in love 
with Champneys Carter, and he 
with her. 


see, 


—— 


SSeS 


T WAS always a question of 

controversy between them as 
to which had first fallen in love 
with the other. As a matter of 
history, honors were even. 

He first saw her during a thun- 
derstorm, in the paddock at the 
races, wearing a raincoat with 
the collar turned up, and a Pan- 
ama hat with the brim turned 
down, She was talking, in terms of affectionate fa 
miliarity, with Cuthbert’s two-vear-old, The Scout 
The Seout had just lost a race by a nose, and Dolly 
was holding the nose against her cheek, and comfort- 
Ing him. Th » made a charming picture, and, as 
Carter stumbled upon it and halted, the race-horse 
lowered his ev: s, and seemed to say “Wouldn't 
throw a race, { And the girl raised her eyes 
v: “What a nice looking, bright look- 

Why don’t I know who you are?” 


twe 


You 


Or this?” 


and seemed to s; 
Ing young man! 


So, Carter ran to find Cuthbert. and told him The 
Scout had gone lame. When on their return, Miss 
Ingram refused to loosen her hold on The Scout’s 
hose, Cuthbert apologetically mumbled Carter’s 
hame, and in some awe Miss Ingram’s name, and 
then, to his surprise, both young people lost interest 
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in The Scout, and wandered away together into the 
rain. 

After an hour, when they parted at the club stand, 
for which Carter could not afford a ticket, he asked 
wistfully: “Do you often come racing?” and Miss 
Ingram said: “Do you mean, am I coming to- 
morrow ?” 

“I do!” said Carter. 

“Then, why didn’t you say that?” inquired Miss 
Ingram. “Otherwise I mightn’t have come. I have 
the Holland House coach for to-morrow, and, if 
you'll join us, I'll save a place for you, and you can 
sit in our box. 

“T’ve lived so long abroad,” she explained, “that 
I’m afraid of not being simple and direct like other 
American girls. Do you thiak I'll get on here at 
home?” 

“Tf you get on with every one else as well as you’ve 
got on with me,” said Carter, morosely, “I will shoot 
myself.” 


M ISS INGRAM smiled thoughtfully. 
4 “At eleven, then,” she said, “in front of the 
Holland House.” 

Carter walked away with a flurried, heated suffoca- 
tion around his heart, and a joyous lightness in his 
feet. Of the first man he met he demanded, who was 
the beautiful girl in the raincoat? And when the 
man told him, Carter left him without speaking. 
For she was quite the richest girl in America. But 
the next day, that fault seemed to distress her so little, 
that Carter, also, refused to allow it to rest on his 
conscience, and they were very happy. And, each saw 


that they were happy because they were together. 
present at 


The ridiculous mother was not the 
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“It’s from ‘Plympton’s Magazine’ — maybe I've sold a story!” 


races, but after Carter began to call at her house 
and was invited to dinner, Mrs. Ingram received 
him with her habitual rudeness. As an impediment 
in the success of her ambition she never considered 
him. As a boy friend of her daughter’s, she classed 
him with “her” lawyer, and “her” architect, and a 
little higher than the “person” who arranged the 
flowers. Nor, in her turn, did Dolly consider her 
For within two months, another matter of 
controversy between Dolly and Carter was as to who 
had first proposed to the other. Carter protested 
there never had been any formal proposal, that from 
the first they had both taken it for granted that 
married they would be. But Dolly insisted that be- 
cause he had been afraid of her money, or her mother, 
he had forced her to propose to him 


mother. 


“You could not have loved me very much,” she 
complained, “if you’d let a little thing like money 
make you hesitate.” 

“It’s not a little thing,” suggested Carter. ‘They 
say it’s several millions and, it happens to be yours. 
If it were mine, now!” 

“Money,” said Dolly, sententiously, “is given peo- 
ple to make them happy, not to make them mis- 
erable.” 

“Wait until I sell my stories to the magazines,” 
said Carter, “and, then, I will be independent, and 
can support you.” 

The plan did not strike Dolly as one likely to lead 
to a hasty marriage. But he was sensitive about his 
stories, and she did not wish to hurt his feelings. 

‘“Let’s get married first,” she suggested, ‘“‘and, then, 
I can buy you a magazine. We'll call it Carter’s 
Magazine and we will print nothing in it, but your 
stories. Then we can laugh at the editors!” 

“Not half as loud as they will,” said Carter. 

With three thousand dollars in bank and three 
stories accepted and seventeen still to hear from, and 
with Dolly daily telling him that it was evident he 
did not love her, Carter decided they were ready, 
hand in hand, to leap into the sea of matrimony. 
His interview on the subject with Mrs. Ingram was 
most painful. It lasted during the time it took her 
to walk out of her drawing-room to the foot of 
her staircase. She spoke to herself, and the only 
words of which Carter was sure were “preposterous” 
and “intolerable insolence.” Later in the morning 
she sent a note to his flat, forbidding him not only 
her daughter, but the house in which her daughter 
lived, and even the use of thé United States mails 
and the New York telephone wires. She described 
his conduct in words that, had they come from a 
man, would have afforded Carter every excuse for 
violent exercise. 


MMEDIATELY in the wake of the note, arrived 
Dolly, in tears, and carrying a dressing case. 

“T have left mother!” she announced. “And I have 
her car downstairs, and a clergyman in it, unless he 
has run away. He doesn’t want to marry us, 
cause he’s afraid mother will stop supporting his 
flower mission. You get your hat, and take me where 
he can marry us. No mother can talk about the man 
I love, the way mother talked about you, and think 
I won’t marry him the same day!” 

Carter, with her mother’s handwriting still red 
before his eyes, and his self-love 
shaken with rage, flourished the 
letter. 

“And, no mother,” he shouted. 
“ean eall me a ‘fortune hunter’ 
and a ‘cradle robber, and think 
I'll make good by marrying her 
daughter! Not until she BEGs 
me to!” 

Dolly swept toward him like a 
summer storm. Her were 
wet and Hashing. 

“Until who begs you to?” she 
demanded. “Who are you marry- 
ing; mother or me?” 

“If I marry you,” cried Carter, 


be- 


eyes 


frightened, but also greatly ex- 
cited, “your mother won’t give 
you a penny!” 
“And, that,” taunted Dolly, 
= Namomcaw” Perfectly aware that she was 
—" i ridiculous, “is why you wont 


marry me!” 

For an instant, long enough to 
make her blush with shame and 
happiness, Carter grinned at her 

just for that!” he said, “I won't kiss you, 


“Now, 
and I will marry you!” 
But, as a matter of fact, he did kiss her 


Then, he gazed happily around his small sitting 
room. 

“Make yourself at home here,” 
I pack my bag.” 

“T mean to make myself very much at home here.” 
said Dolly, joyfully, “for the rest of my life.” 


he directed, “while 


prom the recesses of the flat Carter called: “The 
rent’s paid ‘only till September. After that we 
live in a hall bedroom, and cook on a gas-stove. And, 


that’s no idle jest, either.” 
Fearing the publicity of the City Hall Licens 
Bureau, they released the clergyman, much to tl] 
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relief of that gentleman, and told the chauffeur to 
drive across the State line into Connecticut. 

“It’s the last time we can borrow your mother’s 
ear,” said Carter, “and we'd better make it go as far 
as we can.” 


T WAS one of those days in May. Blue was the 

sky, and sunshine was in the air, and in the Park 
little girls from the tenements, in white, were play- 
ing they were queens. Dolly wanted to kidnap two 
of them for bridesmaids. In Harlem, they stopped 
at a jeweler’s shop, and Carter got out, and bought 
a wedding ring. 

In the Bronx were dogwood blossoms, and leaves of 
tender green, and beds of tulips, and along the Bos- 
ton Post Road, on their right, the Sound flashed in 
the sunlight; and on their left. gardens, lawns, and 


orchards ran with the road, and the apple 

trees were masses of pink and white. 
Whenever a car approached from the rear, 

Carter pretended it was Mrs. Ingram com- 


ing to prevent the elopement, and Dolly i 


: i 4 
clung to him. When the car had passed, she *S ogee” 


forgot to stop clinging to him. 

In Greenwich Village they procured a license, and 
a magistrate married them, and they were a little 
frightened and greatly happy, and, they both discov- 
ered simultaneously, outrageously hungry. So, they 
drove through Bedford Village to South Salem and 
lunched at the Horse and Hounds Inn, on blue and 
white china, in the same room where Major André 
was once a prisoner. And they felt very sorry for 
Major André, and for everybody who had not been 
just married that morning. And after lunch they 
sat outside in the garden and fed lumps of sugar 
to a charming collie, and cream to a fat gray cat. 

They decided to start housekeeping in Carter’s flat, 
and so, turned back to New York, this time following 
the old coach road through North Castle, to White 
Plains, across to Tarrytown, and along the bank of 
the Hudson into Riverside Drive. Millions and 
millions of friendly folk, chiefly nurse maids and 
traffic policemen, waved to them, and for some rea- 
son, smiled. 

“The joke of it is,” declared Carter, “they don’t 
know! The most wonderful event of the century 
has just passed into history. We are married, and 
nobody knows!” 


Be: when the car drove away from in front of 
Carter’s door, they saw on top of it two old 
shoes, and, a sign reading: “We have just been mar- 
ried.” While they had been at luncheon, the chauf- 
feur had risen to the occasion. 

“After all,” said Carter, soothingly, “he meant 
no harm. And, it’s the only thing about our wed- 
ding, yet, that seems legal.” 

Three months later two very unhappy young peo- 
ple faced starvation in the sitting-room of Carter’s 
flat. Gloom was written upon the countenance of 
each, and the heat and the care that comes when one 
desires to live and lacks the wherewithal to fulfil 
that desire, had made them pallid and had drawn 
black lines under Dolly’s eyes. 

Mrs. Ingram had played her part exactly as her 
dearest friends had said she would. She had sent 
to Carter’s flat, seven trunks filled with Dolly’s 
clothes, eighteen hats, and another most unpleasant 
letter. In this, on the sole condition that Dolly 
would at once leave her husband, she offered to for- 
give and to support her. 

To this Dolly composed three scornful answers, 
but finally decided that no answer at all was the 
most scornful. 

She and Carter then proceeded joyfully to waste 


his three thousand dollars, with that contempt for 
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money with which on a honeymoon it should always 
be regarded. When there was no more, Dolly called 
upon her mother’s lawyers, and inquired if her father 
had left her anything in her own right. The law- 
yers regretted he had not, but offered, having loved 
Dolly since she was born, to advance her any money 
she wanted. They said they felt sure her mother 
would “relent.” 

“Sue may,” said Dolly haughtily, “J won’t! And 
my husband can give me all I need. I only wanted 
something of my own, because, I’m going to make 
him a surprise present of a new motor-car. The one 
we are using now does not suit us.” 


‘THs was quite true, as the ohe they were then 
using, ran through the subway. 

As summer approached, Carter had suddenly 
awakened to the fact that he soon would be a pauper, 
and cut short the honeymoon. They returned to the 
flat, and he set forth to look for a position. Later, 
while still looking for it, he spoke of it as a “job.” 
He first thought he would like to be an assistant 
editor of a magazine. But, he found few editors of 
magazines anxious to employ new and untried assist- 
ants, especially in June. On the contrary, they ex- 
plained they were retrenching and cutting down ex- 
penses—they meant they had discharged all office 
boys who received more than three dollars a week. 
They further “retrenched,” by taking a mean ad- 
vantage of Carter’s having called upon them in per- 
son, by handing him three or four of his stories— 
but by this he saved his postage stamps. 

Each day when he returned to the flat, Dolly, who 
always expected each editor would hastily dust off 
his chair and offer it to her brilliant husband, 
would smile excitedly, and gasp “Well?” and Car- 
ter would throw the rejected manuscripts on the 
table and say: “At least, I have not returned empty- 
handed.” Then they would discover a magazine that 
neither they or any one else knew existed, and they 
would hurriedly readdress the manuscripts to that 
periodical, and run to post them at the letter-box on 
the corner 

“Any one of them, if accepted,’ Carter would 
point out, “might bring us in twenty-five dollars. A 
story of mine once sold for forty; so to-night we can 
afford to dine at a restaurant where wine is not 
‘included.’ ” 

Fortunately, they never lost their sense of humor. 
Otherwise the narrow confines of the flat, the evil 
smells that rose from the baked streets, the greasy 
food of Italian and Hungarian restaurants, and the 


As though giving a signal, he shot one hand into the air 
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ever-haunting need of money might have 
\\ crushed their youthful spirits. But, in 
time even they found that one, still less 
two, can not exist exclusively on love, and 
the power to see the bright side of things. 
Especially when there is no bright side. 
They had come to the point where they 
must borrow money from their friends, 
and that, though there were many who 
would have opened their safes to them, 
they had agreed was the one thing they 
would not do, or, they must starve. The 
alternative was equally distasteful. 

Carter had struggled earnestly to find 
a job. But his inexperience and the sea- 
son of the year were against him. No newspaper 
wanted a dramatic critic when the only shows in 
town had been running three months, and on roof 
gardens, nor did they want a “cub” reporter when 
veterans were being “laid off’ by the dozens. Nor 
were his services desired as a private secretary, a 
taxicab driver, an agent to sell real estate, or auto- 
mobiles, or stocks. As no one gave him a chance to 
prove his unfitness for any of these callings, the fact 
that he knew nothing of any of them, did not 
greatly matter. At these rebuffs, Dolly was dis- 
tinctly pleased. She argued they proved he was in- 
tended to pursue his natural course as an author. 

That their friends might know they were poor did 
not affect her, but she did not want them to think 
by his taking up any outside “job” that they were 
poor because as a literary genius, he was a failure. 
She believed in his stories. She wanted every one 
else to believe in them. Meanwhile, she assisted him 
in so far as she could, by pawning the contents of 
five of the seven trunks, by learning to cook on a 
“Kitchenette,” and to laundry her handkerchiefs and 
iron them on the looking-glass. 


rTIXHEY faced each other across the breakfast 

table. It was only nine o'clock, but the sun 
beat into the flat with the breath of a furnace, and 
the air was foul and humid. 

“T tell you,” Carter was saying fiercely, “you look 
ill. You are ill. You must go to the seashore. You 
must visit some of your proud friends at East Hamp- 
ton or Newport. Ill know you’re happy and | 
won’t worry then, and I'll find a job. J don’t mind 
the heat—and Ill write you love-letters”’—he was 
talking very fast and not looking at Dolly—‘“like 
those | used to write you, before y 

Dolly raised her hand. “Listen!” she said. “Sup 
pose I go. What will happen? Ill wake up in a 
cool, beautiful brass bed, won’t I? With cretonne 
window curtains, and salt air blowing them about, 
and a maid to bring me coffee. And instead of 4 
bathroom like yours, next to an elevator shaft and 
a fire-escape, Vl have one as big as a ehurch, and 
the whole blue ocean to swim in. And, I'll sit on 
the rocks in the sunshine and watch the waves and 
the yachts—” 

“And grow well again!” cried Carter. “But you'll 
write to me,” he added wistfully, “every day, won't 
you ?” 





In her wrath, Dolly rose, and from across the table. 


confronted him. 
“And what will I be doing on those rocks ”? she 
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cried. “You know what Vil be doing! Til be sob- 
bing, and sobbing, and ealling out to the waves: 
Why did he send me away¢ Why doesn’t he want 
me? Because he doesn’t love me. That’s why! He 
doesn’t love me!’ And you pon’t!” cried Dolly. 
“You pon’T!” 

It took him all of three minutes to persuade her 
she was mistaken. 

“Very well, then,” sobbed Dolly, “that’s settled. 
And, there'll be no more talk of sending me away!” 

“There will not!” said Champneys hastily. “We 
will now,” he announced, “go into committee of the 
whole and decide how we are to face financial fail- 
ure. Our assets consist of two stories, accepted, but 
not paid for, and fifteen” stories not accepted. In 
eash,” he spread upon the table a meager collection 
of soiled bills, and coins, “we have twenty-seven dol- 
lars and fourteen cents. That is every penny we 
possess 11 the world.” 

Dolly regarded him fixedly and shook her head. 

“Ts it wicked,” she asked, “to love you so?” 

“Haven’t you been listening to me?’ demanded 
Carter. 

Again Dolly shook her head. 

“] was watching the way you talk. 
lips move fast they do such charming things. 

“Do you know,” roared Carter, “that we haven’t a 


When your 


Pry 
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penny in the world, that we have nothing in this 
flat to eat?” 

“T still have five hats,” said Dolly. 

“We can’t eat hats,” protested Champneys. 

“We can sell hats!” returned Dolly. ‘They cost 
eighty dollars apiece!” 

“When you need money,” explained Carter, “I 
find it’s just as hard to sell a hat, as to eat it.” 

“Twenty-seven dollars and fourteen cents,” re- 
peated Dolly. She exclaimed remorsefully: “And 
you started with three thousand! What did I do 
with it?” 

“We both had the time of our lives with it!” said 
Carter stoutly. “And that’s all there is to that. 
Post mortems,” he pointed out, “are useful only as 
guides to the future, and as our future will never 
hold a second three thousand dollars, we needn’t 
worry about how we spent the first one. No! What 
we must consider now is how we ean grow rich 
quick, and the quicker and richer, the better. Pawn- 
ing our clothes, or what’s left of them, is bad eco- 
nomics. There’s no use considering how to live from 
meal to meal. We must evolve something big, pic- 
turesque, that will bring a fortune. You have im- 
agination, I’m supposed to have imagination, we 
must think, of a plan to get money, much money. I 
do not insist on its being dignified or even outwardly 
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respectable, so long as it keeps you alive, it may be 
as desperate as—” 

“I see!” eried Dolly, “like sending mother Black 
Hand letters!” 

“Blackmail—” began that lady’s son-in-law, doubt- 
fully. , 

“Or!” cried Dolly, “we might kidnap Mr. Carnegie 
when he’s walking in the Park alone, and hold him 
for ransom. Or’—she rushed on—‘we might forge 
a codicil to father’s will and make it say if mother 
shouldn’t like the man I want to marry, all of 
father’s fortune must go to my husband!” 

“Forgery,” exclaimed Champneys, “is going fur- 
ther than I—” 

“And, another plan,” interrupted Dolly, “that I 
have always had in mind, is to issue a cheaper edi- 
tion of your book, ‘The Dead Heat.’ The reason 
the first edition of ‘The Dead Heat’ didn’t sell—” 

“Don’t tell mE, why it didn’t sell,” said Champ- 
neys. “I wrote it!” 

“That book,” declared Dolly, loyally, “was never 
properly advertised. No one knew about it, so, no 
one bought it!” 

“Eleven people bought it!” corrected the author. 

“We will put it in a paper cover, and sell it for 
fifty cents,” eried Dolly. “It’s the best detective 
story I ever read, and people have got to know it is 

Continued on page 2h 


The Passing of “Tommy Atkins 


The Merry Days of His Mayjesty’s Redcoats, Before They Sailed Away from Canadian Shores 


ITH. the recall of the British regular, 
and the relegation of the scarlet tunic 
to church and other forms of parade, 
the city of Halifax misses something. 
From out the city’s life a subtle quality, cognizant 
both of the vicious and of the picturesque, passed 
with the passing of “Tommy Atkins” into the his- 
torical setting of the garrisoned city by the sea. 

The event was the psychological outcome of the 
onward tramp of the British regular, who needs 
must pass on, because the “Younger Brother” had 
already crossed the threshold of Colonial infancy 
and stood khaki-clad and thoroughly fit. He had 
joined the Imperial forces overseas, and had fought 
side by side with the “regulars.” Returning to Can- 
ada at the close of the Boer War, he 
witnessed the oncoming wave of that 
red-hot tide of Imperialism which 
swept across the British dominion. 

This contact with the other side. of 
the empire had broadened his’ vision. 
Ilis alert, effective answer to the em- 
pire’s call had opened the eyes of the 
War Office. Both of these agencies 
were active in leading to the eall for 
“Tommy Atkins” to move on to where, 
among the hill-men of India, the idea of 
Empire and Imperialism is not yet born. 

But in passing, “Tommy” has left 
the barrack-room conditions and tradi- 
tions behind him. For the world over, 
barracks are barracks and men are men. 

“Good” Regiments and “ Bad” 
YES. the man in khaki guards as 

jealously the arsenals and_ forts 
innumerable; and pickets as_ precisely 
the paths to the park, that one day a 
year when no citizen may enter the 
Imperial possession. Tis tents on the 
Water-girt camping-ground of McNab’s 
Island flash, as many white points i 
the sunlight, as of yore—nevertheless, 
as the last troopship blended itself with 
the distant sky-line, and the last flash 
of the scarlet tunics merged into the 
mists of the Atlantic, “Tommy Atkins” 
bore with him across the seas some 
customs, which, to the gallant “Royal 
Canadians,” are useless and unneces- 
sary and therefore now obsolete. 

In the days of the “Searlet Tunic,” 
the arrival of a new regiment was an 
event to be noted by the entire popu- 
lation, civic and military. There was 
the speculative query: “Would it be a 
‘good’ or a ‘bad’ regiment? What was 
its record?” For, of the latter variety, 
Halifax has had experience on more than one ocea- 
sion. Of some regiments the record, from the time 
of its arrival, has been one continuous series of 
Street brawls, assaults, and disorderly conduct gen- 
erally. 
was aln ost 


¢ 
news of their being “ordered abroad” was _ hailed 
with relic f 


The arrival and embarkation of troops usually 


The tenure of these regiments of bad repute 
invariably of short duration, and the 


By GENEVIEVE KENNEDY 


took place at “King’s Wharf,” which, like all other 
Imperial property within this city—or, for that 
matter, any other British city’s precincts—was 
jealously guarded from the prying civic eye by stone 
walls of no mean height or breadth, stoutly barred 
gates, with spiked tops, and the inevitable sentry. 

To the stirring music of the regimental band they 
marched to quarters in either the Wellington or 
Glaccis Barracks, and so, till further orders, the 
bright thread of their gay uniforms became woven 
into the gray warp of the city’s life. 

As the inward eye remembers the color of the 





Tommy's successor was “nice and friendly” 


coat he wore, and the rakish tilt of his foolish littl 
pill-box eap, so the melody-haunted ear of Halifax 
remembers, with an exhilarating thrill, the glory of 
Mr. Thomas Atkins’s regimental band—seemingly the 
one humanizing, softening agency of the whole dread 
paraphernalia of militarism. 

The stately passing of “Tommy” at the funeral of 
brother trooper or of a commanding officer, par 
took so largely of the nature of the spectacular as to 


very materially rob the grave of its sterile horror. 
Down the long street which leads to Fort Massey 
Cemetery came the sound of the rhythmie tread of 
marching feet. Through the opened windows floated 
the solemnly vibrating repetitions of the opening 
chords of “The Dead Mareh in Saul.” As the “red- 
coats,” with measured tread, slowly swung into view, 
the brilliance of their white helmets and brass-bur- 
nished scarlet tunics contrasting with the sable 
muftlings of the drums. Following the band came 
the gun-carriage bearing its unaccustomed burden 
—the casket—gloriously palled by the “Union Jack,” 
from the sponsorship of whose honor the inanimate 
form beneath was forever released. If the funeral 
were that of an officer, his riderless horse, with 
empty boots hanging heel forward from 
the saddle, followed the gun-carriage. 
The cortege passed on. Later the sharp 
rattle of the musketry, firing a last 
volley over the sod-piled mound, an- 
- nounced “the end of it all.” 

On the corner of the street “Tommy 
Atkins” and his friend ’Arry impa- 
tiently beat the scarlet stripes of their 
trouser-legs with their tiny canes, while 
Mary Jane and Eliza Ann impatiently 
doffed their housemaid’s caps and donned 
their latest thing in head-gear, “Just 
like the missus, the best dressed woman 
in Halifax,” so Mary Jane declared. 


Tommy and ‘Arry and the Ladies 


Z ET us join the procession,” she 
4 called to her waiting ‘“Friend- 
girl.” “The band plays at Greenbank 
to-night!” 

The tramp of many feet became 
rhythmic as the procession increased. 

On the corner of the next street Mary 
Jane was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, and could not proceed until 
she had somewhat recovered herself. 

Just then passed by “Tommy Atkins” 
and his friend ’Arry. 

“T say, wait a minnit, my dear,” said 
the boyish-faced, S\ mpathetic “Tommy” 
to Mary Jane, as she still coughed vehe- 
mently. “Ill get you something that 
will stop that row quick.” 

Kre Mary Jane had recovered breath 
he was in the corner drugstore and out 
again, with a package of lozenges, which 
he pressed Mary Jane to ace pt. Mary 
received Cupid’s offering in the spirit 
in which it was proffered, and upon 
Tommy’s remarking that it was “a fine 
night on which to take a walk,” thev 
jst naturally started and “Friend-girl” 
and ’Arry followed in their wake. Life was too short 
for Mary Jane to spend in “eritie’s peep and eynic’s 
bark,” and none in the crowd surrounding the band- 
stand that night parted better friends than Tommy 
and Mary Jane. In the course of a few months 
Tommy and his Lady-of-the-cough were married— 
but not on “the strength of the regiment.” This 
meant that when the call to quit “Old Nova” came, 
Mary Jane could not be sent with her husband, but 
1 
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must remain behind till she earned, or 
he sent her, the amount of money nec- 
essary for her passage. 

At last the tearful day arrived. The 
regiment was ordered south, to “that 
death-trap,” as Tommy had learned to 
fear, the island of St. Lucia. 

With march of men to martial mu- 
sie the embarkation took place, and 
Mrs. Tommy watehed, through tears, 
till only a thin, blue line of smoke, 
trailing backward, told where a ship 
had been. 


Tommy's Successor and Mrs. Tommy 

UT the spring of life’s compensa- 

tions is deep and ever flowing and 
sooner or later reaches all. Before 
leaving Halifax, Tommy had taken the 
precaution to pencil on his bed’s head 
the name and address of his “ladye 
fayre,” so that his suecessor might not 
find life in barracks quite unendurable, 
nor the wife of his bosom bloom utterly 
alone. 














Her mistress seized the letter. “What 
is it?” she asked. 

“Oh, they’ve killed him, they’ve killed 
him! The boat that was to bring me 
money, and tell me to come to him, has 
brought me only death and misery,” 
she shrieked in frenzied grief. “They 
just send them there to kill them, 
Oh, what shall I do? What= shall 
I do?” 

Before this elemental query of out- 
raged human wo Mrs. Tommy’s mis- 
tress was silent. She could but leave 
the answer to time’s healing agency and 
the Universal Father. Also she had 
hope in Tommy’s successor. 


The Fading of Pomp and Glamour 


‘O IT happened that “Tommy At- 
\) kins” passed beyond the entrance of 
the many-fortressed harbor, and with 
him there passed a certain glamour of 
traditional pomp and trapping. Never- 
theless, the fortresses and _ arsenals, 
thoroughly equipped and _ efficiently 








Thus one fine night the bugle eall 
again fell on the listening ear of Mary 
Jane, and she once more doffed her 
housemaid’s cap to join the _ proces- 
sion of scarlet-coated beaux moving leisurely park- 
ward. 

Tommy’s successor was “nice and friendly,” and 
to him Mrs. Tommy confided her hope of having 
“saved enough, with what Tommy would send her 
next mail,” to enable her to take the next outgoing 
boat but one. The days and weeks flew quickly by. 


In the Old Days of Tommy Atkins’s Stewardship 


Changing guard at the Citadel, Halifax, when it was garrisoned by British artillery 


The blue envelope, franked with the invincible “On 
His Majesty’s Service,” arrived. Mrs. Tommy 
opened it with hands which trembled in their eager- 
ness. Her mistress heard a scream, and hurrying 
in found a white and moaning heap on the floor. 
“Oh, my poor boy, my poor boy, they’ve murdered 
him!” moaned Mrs. Tommy, rocking herself in agony. 


manned, peer out above the city and 
across the harbor’s mouth, their frown- 
ing visages concealed behind earth’s 
smiling mask of green. 

In closing this brief glimpse of the passing of 
him of the “scarlet tunic,” we follow his retreating 
footsteps with the hearty toast: 


“You've a loyal heart and true, 
God bless you, ‘Tommy Atkins’ ; 
Here’s your country’s health to you.” 


The Street of Little ‘Trades 


Five Miles of Chicago's Halsted Street, from Lake Michigan to the Region of the Penny Arcade 


‘| Ss is the.first of three studies of an American 
street by Miss Wyatt. Although each will be 
independent, the three deal with the one long thor- 
oughfare known as Halsted Street, Chicago. In a 
later issue “Chicago's ‘Melting Pot’ ” will be printed. 
It will trace the street’s course through the heart of 
the city’s babel of races. Number three will follow 
the street to “‘Bubbly Creek, and Beyond’—to its 
terminus in a flat country road, unvexed by social 
problems. 


ROM Lake Michigan, a long straight road 
of shipping, trade, and commerce runs for 
twenty-seven miles through Chicago, and 
on south toward the Ohio River. It is an 

Old World street: and, yet, a street of Illinois. For 
it has been built by beth foreign-born and native 
neighbors, and it shows the mingled stuff that it is 
made of throughout all its reach. 


The Realm of Heterogeneous Shops 


"PRE northern end of the long, trading, Illinois 

highway lies upon the pebbly coast. On your left 
hand as you walk south, Lake Michigan is buoyed 
in foam-curled crests and dim, coursing stretches 
far toward the ocean. On your right, you pass more 
and more frequent dwelling houses, and less and 

















A Polish Woman Marketing 


‘A large market-basket on the crook of her arm’ 


By EDITH WYATT 


less frequent white-blown drifts of eddied sand, of 
scraggy dune-brush, and long-lost Indian trails. 

These dwelling houses, but for a few apartment 
buildings, are low-roofed with large porches and 
comfortable bay windows, places of tall elm trees 
and box maple, and dipping stretches of lawn suit- 
able for Pom Pom Pull Away and for dodging 
around flowering currant bushes and fragrant-fall- 
ing syringas and snowballs—the natural local habi- 
tations of American-born families. 

Below, a neighborhood of a thousand shops, regu- 
lar and odd trades and crafts, with household inter- 
vals, reaches for nearly four miles to the north eanal 
of the Chicago River. It is a neighborhood of green- 
groceries and bakeries, of the signs of zither and 
mandolin teachers, and of repairers of umbrellas 
and of paper-pattern cutters; a neighborhood of 
small family saloons, with ivy in the window and 
‘Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Bowling Alleys” inside; 
of delicatessen stores and photograph galleries, usu- 
ally decorated with a crayon picture representing a 
beautiful and calm-eyed young German girl with 
heavy curled bangs and a lavze white lace collar. 
Among the photographs you find her again as a 
smooth-haired little girl of about fourteen, rather 
frightened under a white wax wreath and a stiff 
illusion veil for her first communion; and, then, in 
a gayer mood and a high-crowned hat at eighteen, 
standing in a rustic gateway with a girl friend of 
the same age; then, again, at about twenty-five in 
a bridal costume and resting her arm on the richly 
upholstered chair where her husband is seated with 
a gasping, fish-like expression, and in extremely new 
clothes. You identify him in a bowling club group; 
and, after quite a long search, you discover her al- 
most hidden behind a baby in long, lumpy, embroid- 
ered clothes. Then, perhaps when you are walking 
on Halsted Street, you may suddenly meet her, 
looking rather different from the last picture, and 
very grave and thoughtful. While you are won- 
dering about the further fortunes of her passing 
face, just as calm eved and sincere now as under 
the first communion wax wreath, she will have 
valked north out of your life forever. 


Along the Bustling Canal 
yo will walk south out of hers, past the green 


lawns and red brick buildings of a large Calvin 
istie college, the MeCormick Theological Seminary, 
and on, past embroidery schools and interior deco 
rators’ stores, and frame cottages with high steps and 
yellow rose-bushes growing in the yards, past a wood- 
earver’s shop in a basement with models of laurel 
vines and foxes’ heads hanging on the wall, and past 
crafts and shifts for a livelihood so numerous that 


you are not surprised that one of the hardware 
stores has tried to attract custom by including in 
its stock little floating china ducks and living gold- 
fish of assorted sizes in tanks marked ten and fifteen 
cents. 

Near the north canal the road-bed of Halsted 
Street has been raised about twelve feet from the 
marshy river bottoms. So that the gabled frame 
cottages near the railroad gates and the old wooden 
canal bridge are underneath the pavement by a whole 
story with long flights of steps reaching down to the 
front yards. This canal is an arm of the north 
branch of the river. Scows and vessels coaling here 
are anchored at its docks beneath a high fringe 
of dark coal cranes. At noon, when its bridge is 
not closed for repairs, the workmen pass across it 
from the tannery, the foundry, and the ship, railway 
and lumber yards lining the slope to the long via- 
duct and the further, vastly larger, bridge over the 
north branch just beyond. 


The Distant Call to Mass 


( N ONE stormy winter noon I think of, straight 

beneath this viaduct stood three steam-engines 
unfurling clouds of steam so thick you could scarcely 
see more than three feet before or above or below 
you; and you seemed to be walking in space itself, 
blown, showered, and chilled by a hard south wind 

















A Tete-a-Tete on the Curb 


A type ot the foreign women in Halsted Street 
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with great gusts and sparkling rifts of snow. Through 
all this white and murky spindrift the workers 
moved, amid the blowing of noon whistles and 
the tolling of switch-engine bells. Far toward the 
west the cathedral of a foreign faith, the faith of 
Poles and of Lithuanians, called to mass not incon- 
gruously, but like a native tone, a natural far grace- 
note in all this struggling, gripping world of effort, 
tumult, right and wrong, and the full shock of 
yaried intercourse. 
The Tremendous Fusion 

MHE chimes of a Catholic and a cathedral faith 
l rang not incongruously, for they seemed at that 
moment to cry in the distance the watchword of a 
wide belief concerning mortal destinies held, to their 
own satisfaction at least, by multitudinous people. 

















Small Family Saloons 
“With ivy in the windows, and ‘ Ladies’ and Gentle- 


men’s Bowling Alleys’ inside, in a neighborhood of 
green-groceries, bakeries, and repairers of umbrellas”’ 


But a more real religion, a tide of common effort and 
aspiration more certainly directing human_ lives 
through their existence, incarnating them with each 
other and orienting and squaring them to the uni- 
verse, seemed to call from all the seceene around—the 
tremendous fusion and preoccupation of labor. You 
heard it in every sound and saw it in every line, 
space, and color—the whistles of the foundry and 
the smoke of factories, the gray glimmer of the trad- 
ing river reappearing in the mist bordered with tugs 
and great lake lumber schooners, still breathing a 
breath of fresh pine across the soft coal smoke from 
Midland coal fields. It spoke in black engine, 
grimy wharf and roundhouse, and the close traceries 
of tracks reaching in an inextricable complication 
far, far out over the open country. Lumberman, 
laborer, yard-master, miner, ditch-digger, and civil 
engineer, the fathers of this generation built this 
enormous scene of traffic. Perhaps nobody in this 
generation can look at it without an overwhelming 
consciousness that every inch of all these industries 
and of this commerce has been put here by human 
minds and hands; can look without a deep sense 
of the extent of the achievement, of the vital energy 
poured out here and of all the hazards and injus- 
tices of its rewards. 


The Mart of Nationalities 


Puat achievement itself, here and in other places, 

has been, one may think, largely speaking, the 
most widely characteristic purpose of the doers of 
that generation in this country; and now, mainly, it 
is accomplished, the railroad tracks laid, the ecaissons 
of the factory buildings founded, the shafts sunk, 
the machinery of contemporary industry, commerce, 
and finance made and set in motion; and from the 
outlook all about you catch a sudden sense that, 
however greatly you may fail from it, the widest pur- 
pose of your own generation should be one more 
gripping, more presently necessary to developing 
conceptions of satisfactory modern existence than 
that continuing achievement—justice to all the liv- 
Ing destinies concerned in it. The pulse of such 
thoughts as these must surely vibrate from the wide 
view around more consciously or less consciously to 
almost any one between twenty years and _ fifty 
walking here along the street, across the freighted 
Vvaterways, the mill and factory and foundry re- 
gions of the most crowded railway thoroughfare 
upon the earth to-day. 

You have gone in these five miles beyond the 
neighborhood of the little trades out to that of the 
ereat ones; and it is not far below here, after 
a block or two between steel and iron works, a 
crowded center of saloons and clothing stores at 


ilway! ° 

Milwaukee Avenue, and another great viaduct over 
“pping stations, that you come out on the Hay- 
market, Tt opens widely to the east and west, 


bordered with stores of many heights in a ragged 
Ns Maga with a frie ze of signs of many na- 
Italian i , Boh mian, I olish, Trish, German, and 
il, Long strings of garlic hang outside the 
LToceries, cdl black feathery bouquets of dried 


herbs = ‘ , ; ‘ 
» Green twirled lettuce and sprangling endives 
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The Modest Cottages Near the North End 


“You will walk south ... . till you come to 
the gabled frame cottages near the railroad gates, 
which were built before Halsted Street was raised ”’ 

















The Neighborhood of a Thousand Shops 


‘“‘A ragged sky-line, and with a frieze of signs of many 
nationalities — Bohemian, Polish, Irish, German, and 
Italian— strings of garlic and bouquets of dried herbs” 

















The Round-House by the Viaduct 


‘‘Where the engines unfurl clouds of steam so 
thick at times that you can scarcely see more 
than three feet before or above or below you”’ 

















In the Zone of Photograph Galleries 


‘Usually decorated with a crayon picture repre- 
senting a beautiful and calm-eyed young German 
girl with heavy curled bangs and a large lace collar’ 
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in clean pine boxes are piled upon the walks, and 
beside them heaps of onions, bronze and _silver- 
skinned. 

On Saturday mornings the drays from the truck- 
farms and the stations stand close-packed all along 
the curb. The noses of the patient horses face the 
street in two long lines, little, shaggy-coated country 
horses and large Percherons and Clydesdales, bump- 
tious young horses, nipping after straws, and indif- 
ferent middle-aged horses, looking out coldly at the 
world through their stiff eyelashes. 

The Polish Market Woman 
ALONG the sidewalk between these carts and the 
stalls and windows of the vegetable, feed, and 
poultry stores you wander with the other Saturday 
morning visitors for a block or two around the Hay- 
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Dwelling-Houses Among the Trees 





‘‘ These houses are low-roofed, with large porches and 
comfortable bay windows, surrounded by tall elm trees 
—the natural habitations of American-born families” 


market. Among all this crowd of buyers none could 
seem to you more well-equipped, thorough, and com- 
petent in bearing than a Polish marketer with whom 
I once walked a little way here in a chance friendly 
street acquaintance. She was a vigorous, heavily 
built woman of middle age with a very bright dark 
red-and-brown coloring. It was a cold, gusty March 
day ; and she had on lh avy shoes, a capacious, full, 
black skirt, clearing the ground well; a large, soft, 
dark brown shaw] pinned close around her shoulders, 
and a black knit hood, looking more like Rembrandt 
still life than one would think possible in Cook 
County. Her brown hair, growing low over her eye- 
brows, made the smoothest parted band underneath 
it, and her dark eyes, kind and rather shrewd, looked 
out from under its warm, snug frame with the most 
comfortable expression of interest and of good sense 
at the rows of drays and horses and at the piles of 
erisp, curling vegetables and brilliant fruits heaped 
on the weathered stalls. A large basket hung on the 
crook of her arm, and beside her came her little 
thick-haired, clever-looking Polish girl of about 
thirteen, brought to watch the choosing and to help 
earry home the family supply for Sunday—a very 
proud and highly responsible little girl, with a 
market basket hanging on the crook of her arm, too. 


Iniquitous Class-Judgments 
QUcH are the figures and the scenes that oceupy 
kK 


your attention now as you walk here twenty 
years after those historic events during which four 
lives were lost on the gallows, and seven lives lost 
by the explosion of a bomb, the four men hanged as 
a vicarious atonement in the name of law and order 
for the seven men assassinated by an unknown hand 
and for an unknown reason. The recollections of 
that painful story of the American courts, the Chi- 
eago Anarchists, and the Chicago policemen, impar- 
tially narrated in the long court records associated 
with the name of this place, will touch you with too 
grave a sense of misery and of terror for you to 


dwell on long if you would keep at all the tenor of 
your way. Your sense of misery will be for every 
mortal pulse of life, policeman’s or Anarchist’s, 
erushed out of existence by the intent of other 


human beings. But your terror will hardly be that 
terror before bombs, nor yet that terror of the gal 


lows which the unknown assassin and the courts 
had meant to inspire. It will be a sense of pro 
found shock and shame before the searing, violent 


class-judgments of a country where policemen hav 


been publicly murdered because they were police 


men and Anarchists because they were Anarchists 
and negroes because they were negroes; and where 
the aim of almost every press and stage and influ 
ential means of expression is rather to appeal to 


some partizan prejudice or to some popular lust of 
condemnation than to speak the discrimination « 
the truth. As you leave this neighborhood on 
Saturday morning, however, it is only by chance that 


vou think of the tragedy for which the market’s name 


is known abroad, not perhaps more unlike the true 
story of its every-day life than the real history of 
the rest of the world is unlike its written chronicle 
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Washington Women as Mountain Climbers 


of Mount Rainier last summer. 


Miss Adella M. Parker 


President, Washington branch of the Col- 
legiate and Professional Suffrage League 


A party on the summit of Mount Rainier, 14,526 feet above sea level—the highest moun- 
tain in the United States, outside of Alaska. 
Crest, is the loftiest point. 


The snowy dome in the centre, Columbia 
The group to the left is just coming up out of the crater, 
while ‘‘Company A,” to the right, is beginning the descent. 
treasurer of the Washington association, planted the Votes-for- Women banner on top 
She is one of the leading spirits of the Mountaineers, 
a group of men and women, whose serious purpose is the exploration of peaks and gla- 
ciers. Mrs. De Voe, leader of the Washington forces in her work, often travels alone over 
unsettled regions, speaking to audiences made up chiefly of miners and ranchmen 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 











Miss Perle Penfield 


An organizer of the National Association, 
managing the South Dakota campaign 


Women’s Political Methods 


A New Style of Approach in the Fight for 


N WASHINGTON, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and Oklahoma, women’s campaigns, not on 
an academic question, but on a live political 
issue, are in progress. 

Two years ago the suffragists of Washington in- 
troduced into their Legislature a bill to amend the 
State Constitution by striking the word “male” 
from the clause relating to qualifications for voters. 
They did this, not so much in the hope of getting 
the measure through as for the sake of the discus- 
sion it would entail. For ten years not one Legis- 
lature had acted favorably on the question of woman 
suffrage. In the two years just preceding, suffrage 
measures had been rejected by the Legislatures of 
twenty-two States. Therefore when, a year ago last 
February, the Washington women’s bill passed by 
a majority of 70 to 18 in the House and 32 to 12 
in the Senate, nobody was more surprised than the 
women themselves. 

This seemed to break the deadlock. The South 
Dakota Legislature passed a similar equal suffrage 
measure at its next session, and in Oregon and Okla- 
homa initiative petitions asking for a referendum 
vote on the matter of woman suffrage amendments 
to the State Constitutions were approved by the 
proper authorities 

Women Fundamentally Constructive 


N WASHINGTON, South Dakota, and Oregon 

the question will be voted upon at the regular 
November elections. In Oklahoma a special ballot 
will be taken some time toward the end of the 
summer. 

The campaign in Washington, having been 
launched first, is considerably in advance of those 
in the other States. Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe 
is the leader of the Washington forces. She is a 
tried and experienced worker for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, having been through the entire 
campaign that won the vote for 
the women of Idaho, and having 
acted as speaker and organizer in 
the Oregon women’s bitterly con- 
tested struggle of 1906. For the 
past four years she has been presi- 
dent of the Washington State 
Woman Suffrage Association, and 
in that time she has succeeded in 
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By FRANCES M. 


BJORKMAN 


THE WOMEN 


of Washington Want 


THE BALLOT 


Because 
Because 
Because 


Because 
Because 
Because 


Because 
_ Because 


WHY? 
[ee 


Those who obey laws should have something to say 
as to their making. 

Those who pay taxes to support government should 
be represented in government. 

Those who have the homes in charge should be able 
to aid in the law-making which protects and relates 
in any way to childrgn and the home. 

It is the most womanly, economical and efficient way 
of influencing public affairs. 

Government is a question of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and should be by the people, not by men alpne. 
It h&s been eminently successful wherever tried, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries, 
Women themralves want it. There are 6,000,000 club 
women and 6,000,000 working women’in the United 
States who are asking for the ballot. 

It is the only method of government that is moral 
and just. 


‘ 








Mrs, Taft, Mre. Bryan, 
the mévement. Mr. Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt says: 


» Jane Add 





ims, Sar: 





Platt Decker and such women support 
Mr. Bryan, Me. Hisgen, Mr. Chapin, Mr. Debs indorse it. and 
“You bet, | belleve in. woman suffrage.” 


suffrag 
“Woman must be enfranchised. She must be a slave or an equal; there is no middie 


ground.”—Col. T. W. Higginson. 
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For information cali or write 


Eaual Suffrage Headquarters 


323 Arcade Bidg., Second Ave., Bet. Union and University Sts. 


Seattic, Washington 
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One of the placards used in Washington 
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and ranchmen. 
‘ ants are of much the same type. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, treasurer 


OF WASHINGTON EQUAL SUFFRAGE, ASSOCIATION 





bringing about probably the most Pali 
remarkable organization of women 
in the Western States. 

When the National Civic Fed- 


eration met in the city of Wash- 


SEAT 


TLE, WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY, 1910 


Marriage, Divorce and the Family 


the Equal Ballot 


methods. Women are fundamentally constructive, 
and we Washington suffragists are living up to our 
characters by holding to purely constructive lines of 
work. We never trouble to fight or refute persons of 
views contrary to our own. Our policy is to take for 
granted—as far as possible—that everybody is with 
us. When we are confronted with opposition, we 
ignore it if we can. If we can’t, we meet it with sin- 
cere and tolerant consideration, or—in the case of 
irrationally prejudiced persons whom it is impossible 
to answer—with good-humored raillery. By nature, 
despite the current ideas to the contrary, women 
tend strongly toward cooperative methods of work, 
and in this respect our organization is as feminine as 
a bee-hive. Each woman has her own little job to do, 
and she does it—be it bill-sticking or speech-making 
—with all her might ‘for the good of the cause. Of 
all feminine characteristics, the strongest is perhaps 
altruism, and in our movement we plan to give it 
the widest possible scope. The consequence is that 
the women, finding an opportunity to do the work 
they like in the way they like, flock to us from all 
parts of the State. Our association is immensely 
popular. We lack neither workers nor money— 
and we are growing so fast that we can hardly 
keep up our registration lists. A great many 
men are with us, too. We have convinced our 
good brother that we are not going to break up 
the home nor take away masculine prerogatives, 
and he has come over to our side. We have friends 
even among the politicians.” 





Features of the Campaign 
"| Se femininity of these breezy daughters of the 
Northwest is, however, of an essentially modern 
pattern. It would never occur to anybody to offer to 
shield or protect Mrs. De Voe. In her work as or- 
ganizer she has traveled alone over all the most 
unsettled parts of the most unsettled of the Western 
States, sleeping in mountain cabins, 
lonely ranch houses, or rough fron- 
tier hotels, and speaking to audi- 
ences made up chiefly of miners 
Her chief assist- 


in addition to 
physician, 4 


of the association 

being a_ practising 
housekeeper, and a mother—is one 
of the leading spirits of the Moun- 
taineers, a group of men and women 


NO. 3 


whose serious purpose as an organ- 
ization is the exploration of gla- 





ington last February Mrs. De Voe 
was present as a delegate from 
Washington State. I met her 
while she was making a flying visit 
to the National Woman Suffrage 
headquarters in New York City on 
her way back to the West. She is 
a tall, capable-looking woman of 
middle age, vital, comely. and 
strong, and of a friendly Western 
cheerfulness and confidence of 
manner. 





Woman Suffrage, 

















ciers, but who condeseend, in off 
seasons, to “local walks” of forty 
to sixty miles. Last summer Dr. 
Eaton planted a Votes-for-Women 
banner on the topmost peak of 
Mount Rainier. ; 

Miss Adella M. Parker, who 1s 
chief of the publicity work of the 
campaign, an associate editor of 
the official organ, and president ol 
the Washington Collegiate Equal 








“We're planning to win this 
year,” she told me, “and if we do 
—or rather, when we do—it will be 
a triumph for strictly feminine 


VOTING IS TOO HEAVY 


The periodical published by the Washington Su‘fragettes 


A BURDEN FOR WOMAN - 


Suffrage League, holds a law de- 
gree from the University of Wash- 
ington and has been admitted to 


the bar, but instead of practising 
she teaches civics and economics 
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in a Seattle high school because she believes teach- 
ing to be more useful socially. b 

Then there are the four rich and beautiful young 
sisters known throughout the Stat > as “the Kangley 
girls.” Some time ago their father, a pioneer of 
the region, died, leaving them all very wealthy in 
their own right. Instead of going in for fashionable 
careers, these girls threw themselves heart and soul 
into the suffrage movement. Last summer they 
made a motor trip through the State organizing 
junior suffrage leagues among young girls. The 
primary purpose of these leagues is to raise money 
for the campaign by giving entertainments, dances, 
and suffrage plays. 

A Political Machine 


“AND then,” writes Miss Helen Kangley, oldest of 
N ihe four, “the girls often convert their fathers 
and brothers. We have known many families bit- 
terly opposed or indifferent to suffrage to come over 
to our side when the youngest daughter became 
interested.” 

The sisters are now offering to schoolgirls prizes 
of $25, $15, and $5 each for the best essays on the 
subject of woman suf- 
frage. While on their 
motor trip last sum- 
mer they camped for 
two weeks, all by them- 
selves, at the foot of 
Mount Rainier. Before 
they left they attempted 
to duplicate Dr. Eaton’s 
feat of carrying a V otes- 
for-Women banner to 
the top, but were driven 
back by a blizzard when 
within less than a mile 
of their goal. 


Collier’s 
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Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe 
President of the Washington 
Equal Suffrage Association 
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man, and Spokane letters came pouring in telling 
merry tales of putting it up ‘after dark,’ ‘on the 
warehouse on the dock,’ ‘near the church,’ ‘on the 
way to school,’ ‘on the barn,’ ‘on the front porch,’ 
‘in the front window.’ A postmaster’s wife hung hers 
in the post-office, and a grocer’s wife hers in the 
grocery. A woman running a rooming-house hung 
hers in the front hall, and a genial boarding-house 
mistress put hers up in the dining-room, where it 
still furnishes the leading topic of conversation. A 
hostess tacked hers up in the parlor and let it do its 
duty while she entertained her New Year’s callers.” 


Placarding the Countryside 
Q)* < of these letters, somewhat condensed, says: 


“T went calling last night and took with me a 
can of paste and a wad of cloth, and as I went along 
I put up the posters on telephone posts and fences. 
I also gave a bunch to a friend to put up in her part 
of town. The president of our suffrage club made a 
trip out to her ranch at South Bay last night and 
she and her sister took some along to put up on the 
way. I am going out to Bush Prairie Friday night 
and will take what few are left to put up there. Ihave 
sent a lot to Mud Bay, 
IIunter’s Point, Little 
Rock, and Tumwater, 
and one to the secre- 
tary of the State 
Grange. There is to 
be a Grange meeting 
on the sixth at Brigh- 
ton Park. I wish you 
would send me a lot to 
distribute.” 

“But,” comments 
“Votes for Women,” 
“a thousand posters are 
not enough for a big 





When the election was 
eight months distant, 
the Washington suffra- 
gists had already suc- 
ceeded in bringing to a 
high state of perfection a regular political 
machine. Each election precinct has its 
captain and corps of workers, whose duty 
it is to see personally every voter on the 
poll-lists, and to register his views on the 
pending constitutional amendment on blanks 
provided for the purpose. 


Miss Lucy 
Kangley 





Pledged to Win Ten Votes 
f kar blanks are then forwarded to 







State like Washington. 





OLN S. 






We need ten thousand 
and we need a poster 
brigade to put them up. 
A brigade must be or- 
ganized that can reach every part of the 





Miss Gertrude 
Kangley 





Seventy-five years ago Abraham|Lincoln : 
said: “I go-fér-all’sharing the privileges 
of government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no méansexcluding women.” . 
Ee Rn ERE he, Saas 


& 





headquarters at Seattle, where they 
furnish the leaders there with information 
in regard to “the field” on which to base 
further campaign operations. In addition to 
this official work, many 
women and groups of 











POSTER SUPPLEMENT TO VOTES FF vt 19 , P USA 













women are doing can- 


State in forty-eight hours. Will you help?” 
It has been said by some of the English 
suffragettes that the worst difficulty they 
had to overcome was their own inbred reluct- 

ance for going out into the public streets. 

No Embarrassment on the Street 

‘THEY did it, however, consciously and 
deliberately, not for the sake of the 
cause alone, but to break down the preju- 
dices that, with them, were the equivalent 
to the harem and the veil. In this free 
Western country, however, the women seem 
to have experienced no 











vassing on their own 
account. Each mem- 
ber of one suffrage 


club is pledged to win 
over, before election 
day, ten voters who 
would otherwise have 
voted against the 
amendment. The orig- 
inator of the scheme 
thus describes the win- 
ning of her first con- 
vert in the campaign 
organ, “Votes for 





One of the Poster Arguments 

















Women”: 


gal , Miss Louise M. Kangley 
Coming home from 


+ , ‘4 i 
the Puyallup Valley Fair, my seatmate on the train, 


a stranger, gave me part of his newspaper to read. 
The big headlines, ‘Woman’s Day at Puyallup,’ gave 
me my opportunity. I found him opposed to suf- 
Irage on the ground that women are too ignorant. 
I called his attention to the fact that after women 
were enfranchised in Colorado, Denver booksellers 
sold more books on political economy and civies in 
ix months than they had sold in the previous ten 
years. This seemed to impress him, but he urged 
the ignorance of the foreign women. I replied that 
the foreign men far outnumber the foreign women, 
and that therefore the enfranchisement of women 
generally would give an intelligent vote to offset 
that part of the foreign male vote that is ignorant 
eT ore we finished the conversation he actually 
Promised me that he would vote for the amendment 
“ine more to win!” 


The Poster Movement 


Win every copy of “Votes for Women” goes out 


a big yellow suffrage poster, different with 


each issue, which the subscribers are bound by their 


loyalty to the cause to put up in the most conspicu- 
ous Spots available. 
work, the Febr lary 

“The poster idea was a great From 
Manette, Centralia, Walla Walla, Ellenburg, Pull 


Of this branch of the campaign 
number says: 


suCcCeSS., 









































Voters in Appearance Only 
On the left is Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, on the right, Miss M. 
E. Leckenby, her assistant, now a trained nurse, as they 
appeared on their mountaineering trip up Mt. Olympus 











such trouble nor to 
have been actuated by 
any such _ purposes. 


They have gone where 
the crowds were quite 
simply and naturally, 
as men do, because it 
seemed the obvious 
course. In the popular 
shopping district of 
Seattle on one single 
sunny afternoon a 
gently bred lady sold 
seventy-five copies of 

















“Votes for Women,” 
and was so_ pleased 
with her achievement 


Miss Helen A. Kangley ‘ 
that she offered a prize 
of $5 to any one who would establish a new rec- 
ord. During the municipal campaign in Seattle, 
the women distributed 25,000 handbills at the doors 
of political meetings. At county fairs, grange 
meetings, picnics, and excursions they are always 
on hand to sell or give away their handbills and 
their paper, and their Votes-for-Women 
buttons, pins, badges, and banners. 


The Suffrage Cook-Book 


ND yet their chief source 
4 book—“*The Washington 
Women Cook- Book !” 

‘ite a very good cook-book,” remarked Mrs. De 
Voe in the course of our talk at the National head- 
quarters. “We made it all ourselves. It embodies 
the best efforts of some of the best cooks in the 
State of Washington. It contains, besides, chap- 
ters on scientific infant feeding and diet for the 
sick and aged by three of our leading women phy- 
sicians, who are also members of our association, 
a section on camp cookery by Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, and a dissertation on the fireless cooker— 
which is my own humble contribution. One of our 
leading politicians said to me that he regarded the 
publication of this book by our association as one 
of the deepest political tricks he had ever seen 
but truly, he misjudged our motives. Not 


posters, 


is a cook- 
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Strops your blades 
Stops your expense 


The most practical Stropper made since safety razors 
were invented. The ove thing needed to complete the 
safety razor and make it perfect. 

The safety razor reduced the cost of shaving—the 
“Twinplex’’ stops it altogether. 

It’s the slickest little thing you ever saw 
ple you wonder why you didn’t think of it. 


Winplex Stropper 


and so sim- 








7wo edges 





is a handsome, little nickeled box, two  horsehide 
rollers, a blade holder and a crank—that’s all. So 
simple a child can use it. So small you can carry it 
in vour pocket. It can’t get out of order—will last a 
lifetime and will pay for itself every year. 

We guarantee it to last 10 years. 


Fits the Palm of Your Hand 
It is small,—only 2'4x23¢x1% inches. 
Needs no hook—simply hold it in one 
hand and turn. Takes up no more 
room in your grip than your razor. 


Handsome Plush-Lined Case 


protects it from dust—keeps it bright 


Simple—Easy to Use 

Slip the catch, raise the holder, drop 
on the blade, close the holder and 
turn—that’s all. 

No danger of cutting your hands—im- 
possible to cut the strop. 


Strops Two Edges at Once 


then automatically reverses and strops and clean. The ‘‘ Twinplex’’ is a 
the other side. You can strop a_ well-made, beautiful little wonder 
dozen ‘blades in the time it takes to can be used at home, on the train or 


strop two with any other stropper. in a hotel with equal facility. 


Pays for Itself Every Year 


The average safety razor user spends $4 to $5 a year for new blades and 
then doesn’t always get a smooth shave. The ‘‘Twinplex’’ stops all further 
blade expense and makes old blades better than new. If you have kept your 
old blades you should now have enough to last a lifetime, for the ‘‘ Twinplex’’ 
will sharpen them and keep them sharp. 


Thirty Day Trial Offer 


Use the ‘‘ Twinplex’’ 30 days and if you are not delighted with it take it back 
to the dealer and he will refund your money. We stand back of the dealer 
on this offer. 

The ‘‘ Twinplex’’ is sold by dealers, always for $3.50. We prefer to have you 
buy from your dealer, but if he hasn’t stocked, we will send you one, express 
prepaid, on receipt of $3.50. 

Under our 30 day trial offer you take no risk, but if you prefer to see a 
‘*Twinplex’’ before buying one, fill out and mail us the coupon below. 


Our simple little book tells all about this simple little stropper—write for it. 
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Twinplex Manufacturing Company, 306 Frisco Bldg.,St. Louis, Mo. 


ease send a ‘‘TWINPLEX"’ to the dealer named be- | Enclosed find $3.50 for which send me a “TWINPLEX.” 

low. If} like it I will buy it If I don't like it [ am not If 1 am not delighted with it after 30 days’ trial I will re 
inder any obligat t t turn it express collect, and you agree to refund my $3.5¢ 
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that I say’—and Mrs. De Voe’s eyes 
twinkled, though her smile was demure— 


“that the book hasn’t made us friends 
among the men.” 
In South Dakota, conditions are very 


much the same—only not quite so much 
The forees are all there, but so far no 
leader has arisen of suflicient power to or- 
ganize and direct them effectively. This difli- 
culty, however, is rapidly being overcome. 
For several months now a trained organizer 
from the National Suffrage Headquarters 
in New York, Miss Perle Penfield, has been 
at work getting together the women in the 
most remote parts of the State. 


sO. 


In Okl2zhboma and Oregon 
I EADQUARTERS have been opened 
at Sioux Falls with Mrs. A. D. Tins- 
lev, perhaps the most experienced of the 
local leaders, in charge. An able and re- 
sponsible business man, Mr. J. L. White, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
financing of the campaign. Governor Ves- 
sey stands frankly for the measure, and 
it was largely through his efforts that it 
was put through the Legislature. 

For fifteen years the suffrage forces in 
Oklahoma have had an earnest, devoted, 
and self-regardless leader in the person of 
Mrs. Kate H. Biggers of Marlow; and a 
fifteen years’ unceasing agitation has left 
the women in a very well organized condi- 
tion for such a sparsely settled region. 
lurthermore, during all this time, the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association has 
kept in the field one of the best of its 
trained organizers, Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer. 

As the women’s petition was only pre- 
sented on the seventh of January, the cam- 
paign has just begun to get under way. 
Part of its work is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of Indian women, one of the mem- 
bers of which is Mrs. Narcissa Owen, 
mother of United States Senator Owen, 
who has always been a good friend of the 
women’s cause. 

In Oregon the situation differs radically 
from that in any of the other States. 
Here the women have been through four 
campaigns of education—once in 1884 on 
a legislative measure, and three times 
since 1900 on initiative petitions—and 
have been beaten at the polls every time. 
They charge that in 1906 they would have 


won but for 10,000 fraudulent ballots cast 
by “floaters” imported by “the interests” 
especially to defeat the measure; anq that 
in 1908 their defeat was due to a power. 
ful organization managed and financed by 
the same malign powers. Having been 
foreed to the conclusion that the issue 
rests, not with the voters, but With the 
political machine, they have turned their 
attention to finding ways of getting the 

° 5 ° 5 € 
machine to work for instead of against 
them. To this is due the fact that they 
are asking, not for woman suffrage out- 
right, but only that no taxpayer shall he 
excluded from the franchise on account 
of sex. This measure, if it oes through 
will give the ballot to about 15,000 women, 
who will then be qualified to vote for fulj 
suffrage. 

In all these bitterly opposed campaigns 
in Oregon, the guiding spirit has been the 
same—a woman, grim, implacable, strong 
and of powerful mentality. For forty 
years Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway has 
battled for her sex. Practically every jm. 
provement in the status of woman in Ore. 
due to her 





gon is influence. She has 
roused and inspired the women of the 
State, and infused into them a_ splendid 


spirit of loyalty to their sex. To-day she 
stands at the head of an organization num- 
bering 40,000 members. 


The Idea Shorn of Its Novelty 


| URING the summer and fall all four 

States will be toured at intervals by 
the best speakers of the national organ- 
ization. 

Each one of these States touches at some 
point the borders of one of the four States 
where women have already been admitted 
to the franchise. In each live some 
women who have at some time exer. 
cised the franchise. The idea of women 
going to the polls has been robbed of its 
horrors and even shorn of much of its 
novelty. The men, as well as the women, 
are getting used to the idea of women 
voting. And the women, through their 
long struggle, their repeated campaigns, 
and their failures, have become politically 
edueated. And so, even though they may 
all lose this year, there is reason to be 
lieve that some one of these four will }y 
the next suffrage State. 





The Man Who 


(Continued 


the best. So, we'll advertise it like a 
breakfast food.” 

“The idea,” interrupted Champneys, “is 
to make money, not throw it away. Be- 
sides, we haven’t any to throw away.” 

Dolly sighed bitterly. 

“Tf only,” she exclaimed, “we had that 
three thousand dollars back again! I'd 
save so carefully. It was all my fault. 
The races took it, but it was J took you 
to the races.” 

“No one ever had to drag me to the 
said Carter. “It was the way we 
went, that was extravagant. Automobiles 
by the hour standing idle, and a box each 


races, 


| day, and—” 


“And, always backing Dromedary,” sug- 
gested Dolly. 

Carter was touched on a sensitive spot. 

“That horse,” he protested loudly, “is 
a mighty good horse. Some day—” 

“That’s what you always said,” re- 
marked Dolly, “but he never seems to 
have his day.” 


“It’s strange,” said Champneys, con- 
sciously, “I dreamt of Dromedary only 
last night. Same dream, over and over 
again.” 


Hastily he changed the subject. 

“For some reason [ don’t sleep well. I 
don’t know why.” 

Dolly looked at him with all the love in 
her eves of a mother over her ailing infant. 

“It’s worrying over me, and the heat,” 
she said. “And the garage next door, and 
the skyscraper going up across the street 
might have something to do with it. And, 
you,” mocked tenderly, “wanted to 
send me to the seashore.” 

Carter was frowning. As though about 
© speak, he opened his lips, and then 
laughed embarrassedly. 

“Out with it,” said Dolly, with an en 
“Did he win?” 


she 


couraging smile. 


had read what was in his 
Carter leaned forward eagerly 


Y EEING 


b mind, 


she 


| The ruling passion and a touch of super- 


stition held him in their grip. 
“He ‘win’ each time,” he whispered. "a 


saw it as plain as I see you. Each time 
he came up with a rush just at the same 
place, just as they entered the stretch, 
and each time, he won!” He slapped his 


hand disdainfully upon the dirty bills be- 


fore him ‘If I had a hundred dollars!” 

There was a knock at the door, and Cat 
ter opened it to the elevator boy with the 
morning mi: il The letters, save one, Car 


Could Not Lose 


From page 19) 


ter dropped upon the table. That one 
with clumsy fingers, he tore open. He ex 
claimed breathlessly: “It’s from ‘Plym 


ton’s Magazine’! Maybe—I’ve sold a 
story!” He gave a ery almost of alarm 


His voice was as solemn as though the 
letter had announced a death. 

“Dolly,” he whispered, “it’s a 
a check for a hundred dollars!” 

Guiltily, the two young people looked 
at each other. 

“We've got to!” breathed Dolly. “ot 
to! If we let Two signs like that pass, 
we'd be flying in the face of Providence.” 

With her hands gripping the arms of 
her chair, she leaned forward, her eyes 
staring into space, her lips moving. 

“Come on, you Dromedary!” she whis- 


check— 


pered. 

They changed the check into five and 
ten dollar bills, and. as Carter was far 
too excited to work, made an absurdly 


early start for the race-track. 

“We might as well get all the fresh air 
we can,” said Dolly. “We're paying for it.” 

From their reserve fund of twenty-seven 
dollars which each had solemnly agreed 
with the other would not be risked on 
race-horses, Dolly subtracted a two-dollar 
hill. This, she stuek conspicuously across 
the face of the clock on the mantel. 

“Why?” asked Carter. 

“When we get back this evening,” Dolly 
explained, “that will be the first thing 
we'll see. It’s going to look awfully good! 

This day, there was no 
to rush them with refreshing swiftness 
through Brooklyn’s Parkways, and along 
the Ocean Avenue. Instead, they hung to 
a strap in a cross-town car, changed to 
the ferry, and again to the Long Island 
Railroad. When Carter halted at the spe 
cial car of the Turf Club, Dolly took his 
arm and led him forward to the day coach. 

“But,” protested Carter, “when youre 
spending a hundred dollars with one hand, 


searlet car 


why grudge fifty cents for a parlor cat 
seat? If you’re going to be a_ sport, be 
a sport.” ; 

“And, if vou’ve got to be a piker,” said 
Dolly, “don’t be ashamed to be a piker 
We’re not spending a hundred dollars, be 
eause we ean afford it, but. because you 
dreamt a dream. You didn’t dream you 
were riding in parlor cars! If you did, 
it’s time I woke you.’ 

This day there was for them no_ box 
overlooking the finish, no Club Hous 
luncheon. With the othe piker they sat 
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Why There is Only One Self-Cranking Motor 


These Inside Facts were Never Before Published 


The Winton Six is the only motor that cranks itself. 
People ask: “If self-cranking is so desirable, why don’t other manufacturers make self-cranking motors >” 
Chiefly because the self-cranking system is our own invention, and we prefer to give Winton Six buyers the 
exclusive right to enjoy freedom from the cranking annoyance and hazard. 
Also because the self-cranking system teaches a great lesson of the relative values of motor cars. 


Why Cranking Is Hard 


The better a motor is, the harder it is to 
crank, 

Motors that can be whirled around with 
three fingers don’t amount to a great deal in 
the quantity and quality of their dnving power. 


No Dead Centers 


The marvelously beautiful operation of the 
Six motor is due to continuous power. 

The Six has continuous power because it 
is never, as a unit, on dead center. 

Having no complete dead center, it has 
both continuous power and continuous com- 
pression, and this continuous compression 
offers a resistance that prevents easy cranking. 


One Moving Part 


[t would be unfair to the superior Six to 
have hard cranking charged against it as a fault. 

So we evolved our self-cranking system. 

A system that has only one moving part, 
and is wholly free from clock springs and 
complications. 


Only Natural Method 


By means of this system the driver, seated 
behind the steering wheel, pushes a_ button, 
which causes air to push the pistons until the 
motor starts working. 

The pistons are already moving when the 
spark occurs. 

_ Which is the only natural method of ‘start- 
ing a gasoline motor. 

And altogether unlike starting on the spark. 

Spark starting is both uncertain and violent. 

Uncertain because the motor will not start 
unless gas happens to be in the right cylinder 
at the right time. 


1 


Violent because, if the cylinder does hap- 
pen to contain gas, the whole force of that 
charge of gas is shot against pistons that are 
standing dead still. 

The shock thus sustained by the entire train 
of pistons, the crank shaft and the bearings is 
one that no law of mechanics would ever excuse. 


As To Flywheels 


The Winton self-cranking system would 
not start a four-cylinder motor. 

Because the four is on absolute dead center 
2000 times on every 1000 crank shaft 
revolutions. 

And when on dead center no power in the 
motor itself can push the pistons over dead 
center. Even our air system would fail. 

That’s why fours must have heavy fly- 
wheels. 

So that, when the four is producing no 
power these 2000 times, the flywheel can be 
used to push the pistons over dead center. 

Which can be illustrated this way: 

If a locomotive encountered dead centers, 
as the four does, it would require 2000 pushes 
from behind—say by the tender—-in order for 
that locomotive to keep going with any sem- 
blance of evenness. 

And that corresponds to catching a bird 
by sprinkling salt on its tail. 


No Possible Remedy 


The unfortunate thing about four-cylinder 
motors is that there is no remedy for its 2000 
dead center, flywheel push, jerky power fault. 

When we came face to face with that fact, 
in 1907, we quit making fours. 

And have made sixes continuously and 
exclusively ever since. 


IN ANSWERING THI ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTI N LLIEFE 5 


Because the six is the only motor that has 
no dead centers, needs no gigantic flywheel, 
and produces continuous power. 


Six Buyers’ Advantages 

Thus, in addition to the only self-cranking 
motor, Winton Six buyers get continuous 
power. 

And continuous power means :— 

Quiet, velvety operation, and absence of 
vibration. 

Gasoline economy, and minimum tire ex- 
pense. 

Widest possible flexibility without shifting 
from high gear—from a man’s walking pace 
to extreme speed. 

Majestic hill-climbing. 

Freedom from wear and breakage. E-vi- 
dence: the Winton Six holds the world’s 


lowest upkeep record—77 cents per 1000 miles. 


Send for Literature 
The 48 H. P. Winton Six sells at $3000. 


And the entire car has the “class” that in 
other makes costs as high as $6000. 

@ Let us send our explicit literature—it is too 
clear to be misunderstood. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 
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The Winton Motor Car. Co., 101 Berea Road, Cleveland, 0. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Send Winton Six literature to 
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The Trigger Controlled Repeater 


This new Winchester is all that the big game hunter’s 
heart could desire. It is reloaded by recoil, and has 
a detachable magazine which enables it to be fired 
aseries of shots with great ease and rapidity without 
the sacrifice of accuracy. Although the cartridge it 
handles hits a harder blow than the .30 U.S. Army, 
it is compact and light to carry. In the sureness, 
strength and simplicity of its action, and in its hitting 
power, no other recoil operated rifle approaches it. 


Send to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
for circular describing this new rifle which has strength and power plus. 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR 
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Amateur Photographers © 
Find added pleasure and encourage- 


ment in their work asa result of our ability 
to obtain for them the maximum of qual- 
ity from their negatives. MWe are the lar- 
gest operators in the United States, 
developing and printing exclu- 
sively for amateur Photogra- 
phers. The results obtained 
by our chemists have proven 
to thousands of amateurs in 
all parts of the world that 
the most gratifying results 
can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing of their films tomen 
who have been qualified by 
years of experience to mani- 
pulate them. 
Developing : Brownie No.1 and 2 
Films 5c. All other sizes of Roll Films 
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YOUR OWN 
FILMS AT 
X43 COST 


HAYDEN'S oa 
FILM TANK I” 


Takes only 6 minutes 


Send for other 
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Dushoe* 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. specialties. Ask your dealer. 
ead com- | STEMMER MAN 60 Howe Ave. A.C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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Operating a Daydark Photo Post Card Machine. ;7—),,- 
Three photo postal cards of any object made and delivered on the 
spot in ten minutes. No experience required—no dark room 
necessary. All work done in the machinein open day. Establisha 
profitab‘e business at home by opening a Daydark Postal Parlor. 
Big money maker on the street, at fairs, etc. Send at once for 
free catalog and sample post card showing the fine work the 
machine does. 


Daydark Specialty Company 
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439 Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dot borrow a Saw—Own one! Get a saw that’s 
worth while—one that will stand hard usage and 


need little care—a ° 
| Simonds Saw 


The Steel in Simonds Saws is of 
the none-better kind. It’s made 
in our own mills and tem- 
pered by special process. 
Simonds Saws are 
ground so they won't 
bind and are toothed 
to cut fast and clean. 
Every saw guaranteed. 

At your dealer's. 
Write today for “The Car 
pent r’s Guide Book’’ —Free 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago 
New Orle 
Portland 


New York 


Ahandy thing to 
have about the 


San Fran 
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in the free seats, with those who sat coat 
ess and tucked their handkerchiefs inside 
their collars, and with those who mopped 
their perspiring countenances with rice 
paper and marked their cards with a hat- 


pin. ‘Their lunch consisted of a massive 
ham sandwich with a top dressing of 


mustard. 

Dromedary did not run until the fifth 
race, and the long wait, before they could 
learn their fate, was intolerable. They 
knew most of the horses, and to pass the 
time, on each of the first races Dolly made 
imaginary bets. Of these mental 
she lost every one. 

“If you turn out to be as bad a guesser 
when you’re asleep, as LT am when I’m 
awake,” said Dolly, “we’re going to lose 
our fortune.” 

“I’m weakening!” declared Carter. “A 
hundred dollars is beginning to look to me 
like an awful lot of money. Twenty-seven 
dollars—and there’s only twenty of that 
left now—is mighty small capital, but, 
twenty dollars plus a hundred, could keep 
us alive for a month!” 

“Did you, or did you not, dream that 
Dromedary would win?’ demanded Dolly, 
sternly. 

“T certainly did, several 


Wagers, 





times,” said 


Carter. “But, it may be I was thinking 
of the horse. I’ve lost such a lot on him, 
my mind may have—” 

“Did you,” interrupted Dolly, “say if 


you had a hundred dollars, you’d bet. it, 
and did a hundred dollars walk in through 
the door instantly?” 

Carter, reassured, breathed again. 

“Tt certainly did!” he repeated. 

Even in his proud days, Carter had 
never been able to bet heavily, and in- 
stead of troubling the Club House com- 
missioners with his small wagers, he had, 
in the ring, bet ready money. Moreover, 
he believed in the ring he obtained more 
favorable odds, and, when he won, it 
pleased him, instead of waiting until set- 
tling day for a check, to stand in a line, 
and feel the real money thrust into his 
So, when the fourth started 
he rose and raised his hat. 

“The time has come,” he said. 

Without looking at him, Dolly nodded. 
She was far too tremulous to speak. 


race 


oe several weeks Dromedary had not 
been placed, and Carter hoped for 
of at least ten to one. But, when 
he pushed his way into the arena, he found 
so little was thought of his choice, that as 
high as twenty to one was being offered, 
and with few takers. The fact shattered 
his confidence. Here were two hundred 
bookmakers trained to their calling, anx- 
ious at absurd odds to back their opinion 


odds 


that his favorite could not win. In the 
face of such unanimous contempt, his 
dream became fantastic. fatuous. He de- 
cided he would risk only half of his for- 
tune. Then, should the horse win, he 
still would be passing rich, and should 
he lose, he would, at least, have all of 


fifty dollars. 

With a bookmaker he wagered that sum, 
And then, in unhappy indecision stood, in 
one hand elutehing his ticket that called 
for a potential thousand and fifty dollars: 


and in the other an actual fiftv. It was 
not a place for meditation. From every 
side men, more or less sane, swept upon 


him, jostled him, and stamped upon him, 
and still, struggling for a feothold he 
swayed, hesitating. Then, he became con- 
that the ring was nearly empty. 
that only a few shrieking individuals still 
ran down the line. The horses were going 
to the post. He must decide quickly. In 
front of him the bookmaker cleaned his 
board, and as a final appeal, opposite the 
of three chalked thirty to 
Such 


Sc1lous 


horses 


names 


one. Dromedary was among them. 

odds could not be resisted. Carter shoved 
his fifty at the man, and to that sum 
added the twenty dollars still in his 
pocket. They were the last dollars he 


owned in the world. And though he knew 
they were his last, he was fearful lest the 
bookmaker would them. But, me- 
chanically, the man passed them over his 


refuse 


shoulder. 
“And twenty one hundred to seventy,” 
he chanted. 


THEN Carter took his seut beside 
\W Dolly, he Was quite cold Still, 
Dolly did not speak. Out of the corner 
of her eyes she questioned him. 

“T got fifty at twenty to one,” replied 
Carter, “and seventy at thirty!” 


In alarm Dolly turned upon him. 
“SEVENTY!” she gasped. 


Carter nodded ‘All we have,” he said. 
“We have sixty cents left, to start life 
over again!” 

As though to encourage him, Dolly 
placed her finger on her race-card. 

“His colors,” she said, “are ‘green cap, 
ereen jacket, green and white hoops.’ ” 

Through a maze of heat, a half mile dis 
tant, at the starting gate, little spots of 
color moved in impatient circles. The big 


good-natured crowd had grown silent iis 
silent that from the high, sun-Wwarmed 
grass in the infield, one could hear the 
lazy chirp of the crickets. 

As though repeating a prayer, or ay in- 
cantation, Dolly’s lips were moving quickly 

“Green cap,” Whispered a 
jacket, green and white hoops!” 

With a sharp sigh the crowd broke the 
silence. “They're off!” it cried, , 
forward expectant. 

The came fast. To Carter 
their conduct seemed outrageous. It was 
incredible that in short a time, at a 
pace so reckless, they would decide ; 
tion of such moment. They came bunched 
together, shifting and changing, With 
through the dust, flashes of blue and gold 
and searlet. A jacket of yellow shot out 
of the dust and showed in front: a jacket 
of crimson followed. So they were at the 
half, so they were at the three quarters, 


she > “green 


and leaned 


horses sO 


sO 


a ques- 


y, 


e igs good-natured crowd began to sWa 
then, to 


to grumble, and murmur, 
shout in sharp staccato, 

“Can you see him?” begged Dolly, 

“No,” said Carter. “You don’t see him 
until they reach the stretch.” , 

One cpuld hear their hoofs, could see the 
crimson jockey draw his whip. At the 
sight, for he rode the favorite, the crowd 
gave a great gasp of concern. 

“Oh, you Gold Heels!” it implored. 

Under the whip, Gold Heels drew even 
with the yellow jacket; stride by stride, 
they fought it out alone. 

“Gold Heels!” cried the crowd. 

Behind them in a= curtain of dust. 
pounded the field. It charged in a fly- 
ing wedge, like a troop of cavalry. Dolly, 
searching for a green jacket, saw, instead, 
a rainbow wave of color, that, as it rose 
and fell, sprang toward her in great leaps, 
swallowing the track. 

“Gold Heels!” yelled the crowd, 

The field swept into the stretch. Witb- 
out moving his eyes, Carter caught Dolly 
by the wrist, and pointed. As though giy- 
ing a signal, he shot his free hand into 
the air. 

“Now!” he shouted. 

From the curtain of dust, as lightning 
strikes through a cloud, darted a great. 
raw-boned, ugly chestnut. Like the Em- 
pire Express, he came rocking, thundering, 
spurning the ground. At his coming, Gold 
Ileels, to the eves of the crowd, seemed 
to falter, to slacken, to stand still. The 
crowd gave a great cry of amazement, a yell 
of disgust. The chestnut drew even witli 
Gold Heels, passed him and swept under 
the wire. Clinging to his neck was a 
little jockey in a green cap, green jacket, 
and hoops of green and white. 

Dolly’s hand was at her side, clutching 
the bench. Carter’s hand still clasped it. 
Neither spoke, or looked at the other. For 
an instant, while the crowd, no longer so 
good-natured, mocked and jeered at itself, 
the two young people sat quite still, star- 
ing at the green field, at the white clouds 
rolling from the ocean. Dolly drew a long 
breath. 

“Let's eo!” thank 


she gasped. *Let’s 


him first, and then take me home ad 

i age found Dromedary in the pad- 
dock, and thanked him, and Carter 

left Dolly with him, while he ran to col- 


lect his winnings. When he returned, he 
showed her a sheaf of yellow bills, and as 
they ran down the covered board walk to 
the gate, they skipped and danced. 

Dolly turned toward the train drawn 
up at the entrance. 

“Not with me!” shouted Carter. “We're 
going home in the reddest, most expensive, 
fastest automobile IT can hire!” 

In the “hack” line of motor-cars 
one that answered those requirements, and 
they fell into it as though it were their 
own, 

“To the Night 
manded Carter. 

With the genial democracy of the race- 
track, the chauffeur lifted his head to grin 
appreciatively. 


Was 


and Day Bank!” com 


“That listens good to me!” he said. 

“T like him!” whispered Dolly. “Let's 
buy him and the ear.” 

On the Way home, they bought many 
cars, every car they saw, that they liked, 
they bought. They bought, also, several 
houses, and a yacht that they saw from 
the ferry-boat. And, as soon as they had 
deposited the most of their money in the 


bank, they went to a pawnsh pp in Sixth 
Avenue and bought back many possessions 
that they had feared they neve) would see 
again. 

When they entered 
they first beheld 
bill. 

“What,” demanded Carter, with repug 
“is that strange piece of papel ‘ 


the thing 
two dollar 


the flat, 


was Dolly’s 


nance, 
Dolly examined it carefully. 





“IT think it is a kind of money,” she 
said, “used by the lower classes.” 
(To be concluded neat week.) 
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4 cylinders; 20 H. P. 


Sliding gears; Bosch magneto 





horn and tools. 


‘ F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, 
] 
Top, speedometer, trunk rack, gas lamps 
and tank, extra 


For 1911 the Hupmobile will be a continuation of the 1910 car. 


Five thousand owners have proved that the 1910 Hupmobile is 
right—that we could not improve upon construction or design. 


There are two or three cars in this 
country which have succeeded 
simply because the owners gof 
what they thought they bought. 

One of them is the Hupmobile, 
which has made good because it 
is good, 

The third year of the Hupmobile 
is here—without a hint of real 
rivalry in its class. 

Its owners are not merely pleased 
in a passive sort of way—they 
are whole-hearted and _ positive 
in their approval. 

Ask any of its five thousand owners 
how they feel about the Hupmo- 
bile. In every instance you will 
find that they have not had a sin- 
gle moment’s dissatisfaction, or 
cause for regret—that their cars 
have been all they have expected 
them to be, and more. 


good 


The Hupmobile has made 
with men who have owned two, 
or three, or half a dozen cars; 
and with men who never before 
possessed one. 


They like it because of the facil- 


ity with which it is handled in 
crowded trafhic, slipping through 
and around where a larger car 
could not pass; because of the 
time and energy it saves a dozen 
times a day. 

They like it because of the pleasure 
it brings to their leisure hours. 

The Hupmobile has won by ren- 
dering continuous, unvarying ser- 
vice; and because of the absence 
of parts which, in even the cost- 
liest cars, require much attention, 
and frequent adjustment. 

For instance, it carries no batteries. 

The ignition source is a Bosch high 
tension magneto—and the engine 
starts every time on the magneto 


spark. 





The elimination of batteries does 
away with extra weight, a coil, a 
commutator, and a mass of wiring. 

The complication of water pump 
and fan are missing, because the 
cooling is by the natural circu- 
lation of the thermo-syphon sys- 
tem; and the fly wheel carries 
fan blades. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Dept. T, Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


The same virtues which make the 
Hupmobile the constant com- 
panion of hundreds of men have 
endeared it to women every- 
where; and added to these other 
virtues is the extreme simplicity 
of its operation. 

Write for the literature; and we 
will put you in touch with the 
local Hupmobile dealer. 


One lever and two pedals drive 
the Hupmobile 


The lever governs the speeds When the left foot pedal is 

through the sliding gear pushed forward it disen- 
gages the clutch; released, 
the clutch slips smoothly 
into place and the car is 


transmission. 

Pull it back—as in starting— 
and the car travels on low 
speed. off and away. 

Push it forward; the speed Pressure on the right foot 
changes to high. pedal applies the brake for 

Halfway, it releases the gears 
and the engine runs free ping. 
while the car stands at the 


slackening speed and stop- 


curb. 





Hupmobile Coupe--a handsome, handy 1911 car 
The price, $1250, includes magneto, electric headlights, dash and ta s 
' verhead light = 
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The Most Widely Copied Car 
In America —Th HUDSON 


The automobile industry has developed many engineers who 


have designed good, staunch, reliable cars. 


Few, however, 


combine with their skill as engineers an artistic’ taste that 
enables them to design cars of grace and style. 


HAT is why the Hudson is the most widely copied car 

in America. There are other cars as good mechan- 

ically, selling at about the same price as the Hudson. 

There is no other car that has both the mechanical excel- 

lence and artistic class of the Hudson. Its symmetry of 
line and beauty of finish make an immediate appeal. 

That’s the big reason why Hudson cars are so popular. 

There is endless satisfaction in owning such a car. 
There is satisfaction in knowing that your car will meet 
every road condition. That it has ample power to climb 
every hill—is always ready to go smoothly, quietly, per- 
fectly, without jar—without vibration. 

You make no sacrifice in quality when you choose a 
Hudson, for it has all the mechanical features of strength, 
power and simplicity of operation and accessibility that 
less beautiful cars possess and all the easy riding qualities 
of much more costly cars. 

When class costs no more, it is best to take it. 

The Hudson is immensely popular because of its 
beauty and mechanical excellence. That is why it holds 
its place in the garage of the millionaire, side by side with 
his $8000 and $10,000 Foreign car. In its first year 4200 
were sold, and the demand grows. Those who know 
automobile values appreciate the worth of this excellent, 
stunning car to be had in a five passenger Touring type 
for $1150—in a Roadster for $1000. 

The Purchasing Agent of a large Chicago corporation 
bought a Hudson to be used by the company’s inspectors. 
The President protested at the apparent extravagance in 
buying a car of such excellent class and style. Any car 
that would run was all he wanted. But the Purchasing 
Agent said he couldn’t help its good looks. He selected 
the Hudson because of its mechanical excellence and was 
not influenced by its appearance. This corporation has 
since bought six additional Hudson cars. All are used 
for the same purpose. 

They were bought in spite of their good looks. 
Physicians have taken 438 Hudsons this year. Doctors 
buy cars that stand the constant strain their practice re- 


quires of them. They cannot afford cars that must fre- 
quently go to the repair shop. Neither can many afford 
to pay for beauty unless it is combined with quality at no 
extra cost. 

Large corporations have bought the Hudson for their 
salesmen and representatives. Corporations do not re- 
quire style in cars used for this purpose. They require 
quality only. Each car must show a low maintenance and 
operation cost. Their engineers investigate these costs 
before an order is placed. Intests of this kind the Hudson 
always wins out and yet the Hudson combines with 
these merits the additional feature of beauty. No other 
low priced car so well combines these striking qualities. 

You do not buy a car to wear it out. Some time you expect to sell it 
and you will want to get a good part of your original purchase price for it. 
That is where beauty counts. Style is always a big factor in the sale of a 


second-hand car. If it is modern in appearance, it overcomes the objec- 
tion offered to the car’s long usage. 


a 


—— 


HUDSON 1911 Roadster, $1000. High Powered, Light, Noise- 
less, popular with the owners of high priced cars and with 
physicians and others who must cover daily long mileages 
without delay. Bought everywhere by the discerning because 
they cannot find as much real value in any other make. 


The Hudson special catalogue A, illustrates these points more clearly 
than it is possible to show in this advertisement. If you are interested in 
a motor car, no matter what the price you intend paying, do not fail to get 
the HUDSON catalogue. Itis yours forthe asking. Specify Catalogue A. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


LICENSED UNDER THE SELDEN PATENT 








